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TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Orchestra goes to EVERY THEATRE, and every res- 
pectable place of MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT in Ex@uanp, 
Scortann, and IRELAND. 

The Orchestra is also sent to EVERY REGIMENTAL MESS 
in the Kingdom. 

The Orchestra exchanges with the leading COUNTRY 
PAPERS, and with its Musical and Dramatic Contemporaries 
in AMERICA, ITALY, GERMANY, and FRANCE. 

The Orchestra is exposed for sale at the RAILWAY STA- 
TIONS throughont the Country. 

The Orchestra has a large and influential circulation, number- 
ing the most eminent names in Musical and Dramatic Art 
amongst its subscribers. 





Musical Instrument Makers, Publishers of Musical and Dra- 
matic Works, Artists in every line, Costumiers, Manufacturers 
and Vendors of articles used by the Profession, will thus 
find The Orchestra an unrivalled medium for bringing their 


announcements directly before the very class of readers they | So 


wish to reach, and whom it is etherwise utterly impossible to 
get at, except by profuse advertising in a variety of different 
papers. 


HE KENSINGTON - PARK AMATEUR 

MUSICAL SOCIETY MEETS for PRACTICE EVERY 
MONDAY EVENING, at Florence-house, 38, Chepstow-villas, 
Bayswater, w. —Conduetor, Mr. OTTO BOOT H. 


AUTHORS by ROBERT COCKS & Co., New Burlington- 
street, Regent-street, W. 


Aen AND MODERN MUSIC (second- 
hand). Theoretical Works, Full Scores, Oratorios, 
Pianoforte, Violin Music, etc. Rare works and MSS. _— 

gratis, at G. A. Davies’, 120, Wardour-street, London 


0 a ABOUT TO PUBLISH.— 


JEWELL, Music Publisher, undertakes the 
PRINTING and PUBLISHING of every description of 








MUSICAL WORKS, greatly under the usual . Estimates 
Britis —104, Great Russell- street, Bloomsbury, W.C., near the 
ritish Mi Museum. 





O COMPOSERS Eagan | bound, demy 
12mo., pp. 200. Price 8s. éd. post-free. 

“SNATCHES OF SONG,” containing numerous original 
mgs and Ballads, sacred and secular, written expressly for 
music, by W. 8. Passmors, author of numerous ie and al ly: cs. 
“Mr. Passmore has here re provided a + t 
banquet of metrical good things.” — Musical 
Published by the Author, 1, Forefield- —— 











Micon CZERNY (Soprano) requests that all 
Communications, respecting engagements and pupils, be 
addressed to her residence, 29, Cavr’s-tERRACE, New Road. 
Hammersmith, W., or to Messrs. Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, 
Regent-street, 


\ DLLE. LOUISE VAN NOORDEN will 

SING —— the months of January and February, 1864, 
in Edinbu' Glasgow, Greenock, Dumfries, Gloucester, &c., 
and is at li * during that period to accept other offers for 
Concerts and Oratorios. — Communications to be addressed, as 
usual, to her residence, 115,Great Russell-street, Bedford-square, 


MD LLE- ELENA ANGELE (Pupil of Si 

Atary and Fron) begs to inform her Friends and mils 
she has returned to Town for the Season. All applications, for 
engagements at Concerts, and for Lessons to be addressed to her, 
at her residence, 14, MAanrGaret-street, Cavendish-square ; 
Messrs. Cock, Hutchings & Co., 63, New Sond-street, W ; or 
Messrs. Cramer, Wood & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


M*. DAVID MIRANDA begs leave to announce 
that he has returned to Town for the Se mn, —— is pre- 

accept engagements for Concerts, Oratorios, and Operas, 
Pash or Italian. —Address, 18, Alfred Place, Bedford Square 














\ R. DAVID LAMBERT, Vocalist, Bass (late 

i! of Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, St. George's). Com- 

Tree Deck 
VET, 


IGNOR MARCHESI (of Hop Majanty's 
Theatre), begs te announce his return te to 
All con Ne to be addressed at his — * 13, 
Bentinck-atreet, Manchester-square. 


IANOFORTE TUNING TAUGHT by one 
Address, 


respecting engagements to be addressed to 34, OLD 








of the best Tuners in London. Terms moderate. 
Mosicus, 43, Hunter-street, Brunswick-square, W.C. 


YRmisr (30), wants an pgp nn ponent 
in a London Theatre. Has had me panes ones 

pat for and leading a small Oncheston Rddrees, 

Pavt Raye, 86, Guildford-street, Russell-square. 


OOK TO YOUR TEETH.— 


Mr. ERAGON fee Jeans), 8 -Dentist, continues 
to supply his cele ARTIFICAL TEETH, on Vulcanised 
Base, at 58. a Tooth, and £2 10s, a Set. These "Teeth are more 
—— and durable than any yet produced, and 
ve. 

-street, near King’s-cross and Euston-square. 
CONSULTATIONS FREE. 


Judd- 
() DOZEN htly soiled FRENCH 
CAMBRIC HA DKERCHIEFS —* half the 
cost Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Goods, that were 1, 
Guineas the Dozen, now selling for 10s, 6d., 15s., od 
at Baxrr & Crisp, Removed to 198, Regent Stret 
Cramer. ir. Wood, & Co. 








2 i 





— — 
in 


J. 





st Re. ied —— 
CRAMER, Woop & Co. ‘201, Regent-street. 


[torrant MUSICAL WORKS Published 
& 
Pyle Music OF THE LOLDEN TIME; a Collection 





Ancient So lads, and Dance ‘Tunes —* con- COTTAGE PIANOFORTEs 

the Nationa Music. of England. — dn rono- | in solid mahogany, with bracings, and all other 
logically, with Remarks and Aneedotes, and preceded by | necessary to resist the effect of extreme climates. Unusual 
Sketches of the Early State of Music and of the Amusements and attention are bestowed the manufacture of these Instru- 


Saring the vanes sigue. By 
: Airs harmonized by G. A. Mac- 
farren. In 2 vols., royal 8vo., £2 2s. Od. ; i ami’ loin 


PLIANOFORTES. 
J. ENNEVER & CO., PIANOFORTE 
— MANUFACTURERS, 18, Sono-squanz, W. 
W. J. E. & Co. respectfully invite the attention of the 
Nobility, Clergy, and the Profession to the Stock of FIRST- 
CLASS *PIANOFORTES which they have always on hand, 
from which to select either for Sale or Hire. 
Pianofortes Manufactured for Extreme Climates; also for 
in ash, mah or American walnut, at 24 guineas, 
Pianofortes ‘Tuned, Repaired, taken in Exchange, &e. 


POKATHARTIKON, THE MAGIC GLOVE 

CLEANER, supersedes Benzine and any other prepara- 
tion for Cleaning Gloves, Silk, Woollen, a, and every 
kind of fabric without injury, and possesses this t 
advantage—it Perfumes the article to which it has nm 
applied.—Sold retail in bottles, from One Shilling “= by all 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, and of © ARLESS 
BLAGDEN & co., a. —— Fenchurch- — 


E BRUN’S HAIR STAINING POMADE 

produces a Natural Brown or B'ack, without trouble 
coming off, or smell. Sold in 2 at 28. and 4s., at 170 
Gray’s-inn- -road ; 10d. extra by post. 


EURALGIA.—INSTANT RELIEF FROM 

PAIN.—LEFAY’S GRANDE POMADE.—This. extra- 
ordinary preparation, cures, by rubbing, Tic Douloureux, 
Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, and ul affections 














of the nerves, 
paroxysms of those tormenting maladies. y 
the most delicate person with perfect safety, as well as 
benefit to the general health, requiring no restraint from 
business or pleasure; nor does it cause —* —* on the 
most tender skin.—Sold by J. W. STIRLING, 86, High-stree 
Whitechapel, London, in cases at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each. 
It can be had of Sanger, 150, Oxford-street, and all the 
principal medicine vendors ; or J. W. Stirling will send it by 
post for 4d. extra. 


RAMER’S ARTIST'S CONCERTINA, selected 





these Instruments are —e— 
rivalled. The vibrators are of tempered steel, and their 
perfect ois in any climate. —Price 12 Guineas, a meeting aa. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent-street. 


UIGI ARDITI’S NEW ITALIAN SONGS, 
&e., , 0a sung with the greatest encemse by all the principal 


Ht Bacio” (in B,C, and), sang. Malle. Piccolomini 88 0d, 
* L’Ardita” (in G and B), 





Vinedst 
zn Woop & Co., ‘301, Regent-street. 


MY USICAL WORKS PUBLISHED FOR|a 


giving — relief in the most violent: 
t be used b: 


dile. =e . 8s. Od. 

* La Stella,” sung by — . Sa, Od 
**La Capinera di Lombardia,” Capaene : . 28. Od. 
“La Garibaldina,” Canto Popolare . 2s. 6d, 
“La Tradita,” Romanze Sen inte . 28, 0d. 
** L’Orfanella,” 2s. 6d. 
$e ‘Madre Italia,” Canto *Nazionale’” 2s. Od! 

— Melodiche in Omaggio ad Angiolina — 
es vuole Rein’ Rondo, 8 Sung t by Malle. Titiens 8a. Od. 
‘ Trema, O Vil!” to Drammatico, sung by 

Madmes. Grisi aud 





CRAMER, Woop & Co., 201, 


* DEMONIO VALSES — Cornet | W 

nya new nti By it. J. ea tl oe. ee beautifully 

24 SIilustration ——— the Play.) 4. 
Regent-street. 








NDIAN at —— — — —CRAMER & CO. 
manufacture for 






HARMONIUMS. 
1 URRAGE’S FIVE-STOP HARMONIUMS, 

in polished mahogany cases, spiral columns, full 
compass, organ tones, as manufactured on the premises, 
either suitable for chure hes or drawing-rooms. Price Seven 
from £4 4s. Dealers supplied, - 
WwW oodland- ‘place, Kentish-town. 





‘0 be Published shortly, 


DESCRIPTI VE BALLA D, Entitled, 


“THE GUNNER'S SHOT.’ 
Dedicated (by permission) to the 
Countess or Beiiew. 

Words by 
Wm. Henry de Sorres Wilmot Ryve * Esq 

Music composel and arranged b 
Thomas Harries Wilson. 
( J G GRE ETTON’S ( GHOST W. ALTZES 
(Duetts). 4s. 
Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
GRETTON’S GIANTS MARCH. 3s, 
@ CRAMER, eee & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
G. GRE TTON’S ‘MERRY OLD ENGLAND, 
TOCEATA. 8s. 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, — -atreet. 
G GRETTON’S MENU ETT O 
e TRIONFALE. 4s, 
Cramer, Woop & Co,, 201, Regent-street, 


G GRETTON’S SOIREES OF ENGLAND 
e AND INDIA (W altzes, Duetts). 8a. 
Cramer, Woop * Co. 4 201, Regent-street. 











r \EETH, constructed ‘under Mr. ESKELL’ 8 
Patented Invention (secured by Royal Seal, 17th July, 
1860), cannot be — yassed for comfort, appearance, and dura- 
bility. PAINLESS TREATMENT, and only a few hours re- 
quired, Decayed teeth stopped, discoloured teeth restored, & 
Terms moderate. Consultations free.—8, Grosvenor- atroet- 
Bond-street, W., and at 39, Bennett's-hill, Birmingham. 
Treatise free for seven stamps. 
EETH, the best that can be made, at 3s. 6d. 
each ; cotibealty sets, £4; stopping, 2s, 6d. each ; and all 
operations scien’ yerformed at ually moderate charges, 
by Mr. ALBERT, Dent 84, Great Russell-street, Bedford- 
square. Established 30 years. 
HE CHRONO-THERMAL, OR. ECONOMIC 
STOVE.—The smallest will -warm a room 20 feet square, 
with Welsh Stone Coal, at a cost not exceeding 2d. for twelve 
hours. Free from dust, smoke, or smell, Suitable in the larger 
sizes for * Churches, and’ Concert-rooms, Can be seen in 
operation at LUCK, KENT, and CUMMING’S, Carpet Manu- 
faetarees, 4, Regent-street, Water! loo-place, London. 


| BREAKFAST BEVERAGE, 
8 8 — 0 A 








P +P 


t,| B's Is distinguished as being tat, and invigo- 
rating * for the use soeelly of those 


nated f 
thie treatment, it has, air aes 
— accepted. Sold in 4l 
grocers. 


der homao- 
agreeableness, become 
db., Gs llb, packets, by 





COA. 
ARRY & Co.’s SUPERIOR PREPARATIONS 
OF COCOA, tasted and vesummsentes ty Sr. Andrew Ure 
— Steam 


M.D.,F.R.8. See testimonial on packete 
Mills, London, E.C. To be obtained fall grocer 
Nerve Cocva, 1s, 8d. ; — id, Prepare oy 
oo, * 2d.; Pearl a “a oo 8w 
per. 





59, Cannon. street, ‘ony 


ECALCOMANIE.—Monsr. HELBRONNER 








pom aig China, Boxes 
I for Wood Carving. 
sigus and Implements 





od. Tn COMPRESSIBLE DRAUGHT and 


ae er et ete on 


—— — — Ady ergy. Fry 
— 224 To be had from 2d. to 6d. per yard of th 
patentee, DOLPHE HELBRONWNER, 266 Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 


RAND PIANOFORTES, 75 Guineas, at at 


creme 
full and pure, the touch elastic and agreeable, 


Raixs MUSIC AND SUPPER ROOMS, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


PESPECTABLY —— — Our 
BEDS xp D SREAKVAST EXCELLENT. } 








UNN’S REFINED PURE —— ower Th 
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R OYTAL ENGL ISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN 

Under the management of Miss Louisa Pyneand Mr. W. Harrison. 

THE GRAND NATIONAL PANTOMIME. Mownpay, Jan. 


18th, and during the week, at Seven o'clock, to commence with 
an entirely New Operetta, entitled FANCHETTE. Music by 
W.C. Levey Supported by Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Thirlwall ; 
Mes«rs. H. Corri, A. Cook, J. Rouse, and W ‘Harrison. After 
which, anew Legendary, Antique, Medernisel Version of the 
Famous History of the SEVEN — * NED CHAMPIONS 
OF CHRIS TEN DOM, written by Henry J. Byron, and 
entitled HARLEQUIN St. GEORGE and the DRAGON 

GORGEOUS AND RESPLENDENT HALLS OF CHIVALRY, 


GRAND BALLET OF THE SILVER GUARDS AND ODA- 
LESQUES OF 1HE HAREM. Performances concluding by 
Malf-past Eleven. 
Epwarp Srrarine, Stage-manager. 
No charge for Booking or Fees to Box keepers. Box-oflice 
open from Ten until Five daily. 


M AL ENGLISH OPERA, 
v COVENT GARDEN. 

A Grand Morning Performance of the Great Pantomime every 
Wednesday at Two o'clock, until further notice. Carriages to 
be in attendance at balf-past four. 

N.B.—Children under Twelve Years of Age admitted to the 
Morning Performance at Half-price to all parts of the house, 
except Pit (Price 1s. 6d.). 


TT EATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Managers, Messrs. Edmund Falconer and F. B. Chatterton. 








MONDAY, January 18th, and during the week, A New Serio- 
Come Drama, entitled NIGHT AND MORN, in which Mr. 
Phelps will appear supported by Messrs. Ryder, Raynor, Misses 
K. Lee lereq, Atkinson,and Heath. After which, the Great DRURY 
LANE ANNUAL in the form of a GRAND COMIC CHRIST- 
MAS PANTOMIME, entitled SINDBAD THE SAILOR. The 
Great Rock of the Diamond Valley and the Seven Wc ners «tf 
the World. The extensive and magnificent Scenery by Mr 
William Beverley Characters, in the opening, by Messrs. 
Neville Fitzjames, Tom Mathews, and Master Percy; Roselle, 
Misses E Weston, Coventry, Rose Leclerq, Cicely, Nott, and 
_— Lizzie Wilmore. Harlequinade Clowns, Harry ‘hten and 

Lauri; Pantaloons, Messrs. W. A. Barnes and J. Morris, 
pte a Messrs. J. Cormack and 8. Saville ; Columbines, 
Madame Boleno and the Miss Gunuiss. Prices as usual. Box- 
office open from 10 till 5 daily. 

N EW RBRBOYALTY THEATRE, 

DEAN STREET, SOHO. 

Directress, Mrs. Charles Selby. 
82, 83, 84, 85, 86 and 87th night of IXION. Decided success of 
MADAME BERLIOT’S BALL, which will be continued each 
evening until further notice. Gn MONDAY, January 18th, and 
each evening during the week, to commence with a new and 
original Comic Drama, in 2 acts, 5 scenes, and 6 tableaux, by F. 
C. Barnand, Esq., entitled MADAME BERLIOT’S BALL, 
OR THE CHALET IN THE VALLEY, Mrs. Charles Selby, 
and the whole of the company. To be followed by the 
Extravaganza, by F. C. Burnand, LXION, or THE MAN AT 
THE WHEEL. Principal characters by Messrs. Felix Rogers, J. 
Robins, J. Hughes, Misses Jenny Willmore, Pelham, Maitlan 
Cavendish, Teresa, Langfora, Mrs. Charles Selby, Rosina 
Wright, and Corps de Ballet. Concluding withSTO ‘EN, OR 
£20 REWARD. Commence at 7 o’clock 
Acting Manager, Mr. Felix Rogers. 


T HEATRE ROYAL, MABTLEDONS. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. C. Cav 

At Seven o'clock every Evening, the GRAND ‘PANTOMIME 
OF JOLLY KING CHRISTMAS, OR HARLEQUIN JACK 
FROST, the Giant and the Beanstalk, and the Little Rays of 
the Silver Waterfall. The Giant, Mr. E. B. Herberte; Jack 
Miss Ellen og Double troupe of Pantomimists, the first 
in London. The magnificent Scenery, including the Fairies’ 
Retreat, by the ucent cascades of real water, and the 
brilliantly go! Transformation Scene by Mr. C. B. Herberte. 
To conclude with a Drama, called THE WANDERING BOYS. 








NEW DANCE MUSIC, 


PUBLISHED BY 


CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





La Belle Espagnolle Quadrille. Illustrated. 
By W. H. Montgomery. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





Young Man from the Country Quadrille. 
Illustrated. By C. Zorti. 4a. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





La Forza Del Destino Quadrille. By 


L, Jutiirey, 3s. 
___ CRAMER, woop & Co., 1, Regent-street. — 


Chillon Quadrille. Illustrated. By H. J. 


Tinnry. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


La Belle Italienne Polka. 
By Leon Lronr. 3s. 


CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


St. Anthony Polka. By Lzon Lzon1. 3s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





Illustrated. 








Gipsy Polka-Mazurka. Illustrated. By 
By Proctpa Bucatoss:. 3s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


ERDYS OPERA, LA FORZA DEL 
DESTINO. 
W. H. Callcott’s Three Books of Airs, Solos, 5s, each; 
Duets, 68. each. 
J. Rummel’s Two Fantasias. Solos, 4s. each ; —— 58. each 


W. Kuhe's Fantaisie .. 5s. Od 
Brinley Richards’ “‘ La Vive andiere” oe 90, ox, 
Harold Thomas's “ Rataplan” Chorus .. . 3s. 6d. 
Galop, — Cornet accompaniment, by L. J ullien.. 3s. Od, 
Quadrill: 2 pe by L. D’Egville 33. Od. 
Ditto * * by L. Jullien.. 3s, 0d, 
Valses, * J by L. D'Kgville 4s, 00. 
Ditto, by L. Jullien 34. Od. 


” 
Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Recent-street. 
B' SHOP’S MELODIES, by BmiNLus 
RICHARDS. 3s. each. 
No. 1, Myyugxer Van Duscr, 
No. 2, Taz Cuoven and Crow, 
No. 3, Peo. ug, my Heart. 
No, 4, Brow, Geytis Gauges ! 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


V GANZ’S NEW PIANOFORTE PrECES 
e Grande Valse brillante .. .. .. .. 
Tyrolienne ... * a. on = 
Souvenir de Wre at, “Mazurka 38. 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-strest. 











ALTER ement > wel S PIANOFORTE 
SOLOS. 

The fairy boat, Parcarole . . “<."s  -& 

Lilian, Valse élégante ede os 20! oe 


Dreamland, Morceau de Salon . 38 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ LOVE’S 
REQUEST. Arrangement for Pianoforte of A. Reichardt’s 
Popular Song. 3s. 

CRamMER, Woop & Co, 201, Regent-street 








Laudomia Mazurka. By A. Manns. 3s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 202, Regent-street. 





Il Bacio Waltz. Illustrated. ByC. Zorrr. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


La Finlandaise Waltz. Illustrated. By 


Leon Lroxt. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


The Star of India Waltz. Illustrated. By 


Evoerxe Duvar. 3s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 











The Ace of Hearts Waltz. Illustrated. By 


Evarxe Duvat. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


Douce Alice Waltz. By Lzon Lzonr. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street, 


Bel Demonio Waltz. Illustrated. By H. J. 
Tinygy. 4s, 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 











La Forza Del Destino Waltz. 
JuLirey. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


By L. 





R. GERMAN REED’S NEW ENTERTAIN.- 
MENT, on MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY 


EVENINGS, Janu 18th, ‘19th, and 20th, at Eight o'clock, 
(being the LAST UR’ REPRESENTATION previous 
to the tour}, introducing an entirely new and nal 
*Opmna di CAmpna,” entitled an sae oe written by John 
Oxenford, and by G Macfarren, 
Vocalists, iss Wynne, Mr Whiffin, Mr Wil i and Miss 

Scenery by Mr. John O'Connor, ROYAL GALLERY 
oF WLLUSTRAT ON, 14 Regen street. Unreserved ls. 
Qe. ; Stalla, Ss.; Stall Chairs, 5. ; secured in advance, 


wii 
fee, at * GaLipny, and at CRAMER, woop & ot CO.'S, 201, 
Regent-street. 


HE OXFORD open revery Evenrna. 
THE BEST AND MOST VARIED ENTERTAINMENT IN 


ADMISSION, AREA, 64. ; —38 AND BALCONY, 1s. ; 
PRIVATE BOXES, 10s. 6d. 
F 


LONDON PAVILION, 
PROPRIETOR’S 








OPEN EVERY EVENING. 


FOURTH ANNUAL BENEFIT, 
Janvany 26th. 


qas COLLINS’ NEW MUSIC HALL, 
ISLINGTON GREEN (Proprietor, Mx. SAM COLLINS). 
R, - 2 entirely —— is n — 4 0 wi 
t ‘ollow distinguish: —Miss Luce plea- 
ing Prima Mr. Lawrence Davies (tenor). — 
Mes W. Randall, Miss C. Jullien, and the — Ei Wvitking, an 
Comic Miss Thorn ; Mr. W. Randall, Mr. ns, —— 
Mr. Sam Couuins; also Christy's Coloured © 





Lago di Garda Waltz. Illustrated. By H. J. 
Tivyzy. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


L’Avalanche Galop. Mustrated. By Lzon 
Lzonr, 8s, 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


The Furies Galop. Illustrated. By H. J. 


Tinney. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co.. 201, Regent-street. 


La Forza del Destino Galop. By L. Juuuren. 
CRAMER, WOOD & ¢ Co., 201, Regent-street. 


Lavinia Schottische. Illustrated. By W. H. 
Mortecomsry. 3s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co,, 201, Regent-street. 


ENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS 




















The pure i huart shall meet again 2s, 6d. 
n mee’ . 
Sir Brian the Bo ‘ ; 8s. Od. 
Yeung diauied, “ Priez pour Elle” .. +» 2. 6d. 
Waiting for the Spring .. ws es -» 28, 64, 
Bright be her dreams : * 26 


of 2s. 6d. 
CRAMER, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


1°” fae tt KUHE’S Arrangement of A. 
Reichardt’s Popular Song, “ Love's Request.” 3s, 6d. 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-stree*, 


———— SILAS. “Suffer not, O Lord.” 
2s. 6d. (For Mezzo-Soprano.) 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


OAS H.—Sacred Drama. By E. SILAS. 
The complete work for Pianoforte and Voice. 10s. 6d. net. 
Cramzr, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


J— SILAS. The March of Levites, 
Arranged as a Pianoforte Duet. 4s. 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


—— SILAS. Teach me, O Lord.” 
8s. (For Contralto.) 
201, Regent-street, 














Cramer, Woop & Co., 


OASH.—E. SILAS. “I do Remember.” 
2s. 6d. (For Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto.) 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


RAMER’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY offers 
peculiar advantages for the choice of a —s rate Pianoforte. 








There is a Py of every description, from the smallest 
pianette to largest and finest and by all the eminent 
makers of England and the Continent. Nothing but the very best 


instruments are selected from from the factories, all that are deficient 
—* tone being carefully avoided. Purchasers from Cramer and Co. 
y therefore rely on having placed in their hands whatever may 

be — ex from a selection made with competent prac 
— skill. Cas! —— = will receive the usual discount. 
ery instrument full —— Cramer and Co. deliver these 
planabortes at any railway- — in the kingdom — risk to 
e purchaser, and at a very trifling cost.—CRAMER & C0,'S 
Planofort Gallery (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209, Regeut- 
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Miscellany. 
— — 
A RECORD OF OLD ACTORS. 





A quaint old book before us, with mouldy blot- 
ting-paper leaves and a seared back, which has 
evidently survived many book-stalls, supplies some 
interesting facts respecting the popular actors of 
the beginning of this century. It is more bio- 

aphical than narrative,and more dry than either ; 

but here and there a point or two of interest, oc- 
casionally of entertainment too, can be picked 
out. Many names that are past and forgotten are 
naturally to be found in its pages, and many that 
are living among us still, either in deed or memory. 
Liston, Kemble, Davenport, Blanchard, Kean the 
elder, Siddons, are all there with a crowd of others. 
Liston was, as is known, respectably born, and 
educated at Soho. At one time he was master of 
the Library School, Castle-street, Leicester; but 
acting convened to his taste more than tutorship, 
and he was a frequent amateur at the Haymarket. 
Not in comedy, though, at first: best of mimics 
though he afterwards became, tragedy was his 
primitive ambition. He played the part of Pierre. 
Tragedy was still his line of acting when he was 
engaged by Mr. Stephen Kemble. But he had 
not been long a performer in the company of that 
manager when he discovered that he had totally 
mistaken his own powers. He here essayed a 
comic cast of characters, and succeeded so fully in 
the attempt, that he thenceforth began to devote 
himself peculiarly to the performance of lower 
comedy. He acted old men and country boys with 
great applause in Newcastle and other towns which 
lay within the circuit of Mr. Stephen Kemble’s 
company, and evinced powers of very whimsical 
and original humour. So much so, indeed, that 
Charles Kemble, travelling north, was struck with 
his talent, and recommended him to Colman, of 
the Haymarket. Colman accordingly welcomed 
Mr. Liston at the Haymarket theatre in the 
summer season of 1805, and the new candidate 
for public applause was introduced in the cha- 
racter of Sheepface, in the “ Village Lawyer.” His 
efforts on this occasion were crowned with the 
highest success, and a long list of subsequent per- 
formances ratified and increased his favour with 
the public. His celebrity reached the ears of 
Harris, of the Covent Garden theatre, and Liston 
received an engagement in that theatre. His 
appearing partthere was Jacob Gawkey,in Mrs. Lee’s 
comedy of the “ Chapter of Accidents,” which he 
acted on the 15th of October, 1805, and his success 
was such as to satisfy the most sanguine expecta- 
tion. In 1807, about Easter time, he married 
Miss Tyrent, of Covent Garden, an actress of 
known reputation. They had no family. In 
rivate life he bore the best of characters, “ be- 
onging,” says our sage little book, “to those 
very few performers who, by their gentlemanly 
appearance, their correct behaviour, and their 
general good breeding, are contributing to rescue 
the profession of the drama from the obloquy that 
has been cast upon it by prejudice and pride.” 

He never appears to have acted tragedy in Lon- 
don. In comedy he principally played old men, 
coxcombs of the day, before the word and genius 
“swell” were known, and stage countrymen. His 
representation of old men, says the chronicler, 
speaking of the actor as then living, are much 
beneath many of the attempts that are made in 
the same walk by inferior actors. The two cha- 
tacteristics which most strongly mark the appear- 
ance of old men in general, are decripitude of 
voice as well as body, and an air of cautious 
shrewdness. Nor does this air of shrewdness dis- 
play itself merely in old men who are really 
shrewd; for long experience in the ways of the 
world gives, even to weak minds, a habitual cau- 
tion, which wears the same external appearance, 
and which is not distinguishable from actual 
shrewdness, until conversation or situation may 
have thrown the wrinkled muscles of the face off 
their guard, or seduced the tongue to betray the 
Weakness of the mind. These two characteristic 
appearances of weakness in voice as well as bodily 
deportment, and prudence, or the shew of prudence, 
i intellectual expression, is both forgotten · or 
misunderstood by Mr. Liston, in his representa- 
tions of old age. His steps are too long and 
quick, his voice too unvaryingly deep, and his face, 
When in these characters, if it assumes an expres- 
fon at all, assumes the expression of vacancy, 
rather than of mental depth. In short, he makes 

an old man in nothing but the wrinkles 
that he traces on his countenance. 

_4 thorough Dundreary of his day, Mr. Liston, 

like Mr. was gentlemanly, natural in his 
‘aricaturing, and capable of holding the mirror up 
‘o the nature of swelldom. ‘The chronicler is 
*evere on the exaggerators of the genus, An actor 





who tries to divert by mimicking a volatile, lively 
kind of grace, will run great hazard of annoying 
by his pertness; but the singular merit of Mr. 
Liston’s affectation is that he attracts the atten- 
tion, without forcing himself upon the notice of 
his audience; he waits with the quiet air of a 
man who is satisfied with himself, and who feels 
sure of satisfying everybody else; while other 
stage coxcombs assume the boisterous by way of 
representing the lively. 

Mr. Liston, enacting a fop, delights with the 
disjointed iooseness by which he affects graceful- 
ness of limb, and with the laborious mancuvres 
by which he aims at ease. 

His personnel aided his comic art. He hasa 
face which, while by some accident it is not dis- 
pleasing, presents, nevertheless, a most eccentric 
example of the boldness with which nature can 
violate all her own established rules of beauty 
and proportion. This face has done a great deal 
for his fame; and no damsel of romance ever made 
a greater progress in glory, and in fortune, by her 
lovely countenance, than Mr. Liston has by his 
grotesque physiognomy. He has likewise a facility 
in relaxing his joints, which greatly aids his 
effects in such parts as Caper; and any other man 
who should attempt these characters, even if he 
had all the humour, and all the particular con- 
ception of Mr. Liston, would find that, without 
this natural looseness in the hips, he would do 
comparatively but little for the diversion of his 
audience. 

So far (with a plaintive of Mr. Liston’s weak- 
ness for gagging—a common enough fault in our 
own day), the chronicler. It is not uninteresting 
at this later period, when the great comedian’s 
fame is still fresh, to read the opinion in which he 
was held by his contemporaries. Our chronicler, 
who inclines rather much to prosiness, winds 
up with an anecdote of Liston, the precise point 
of which it is difficult to see. The joke is exceed- 
ingly mild; but, in justice to our friend, we give 
it. He was acting Lord Grizzle, the hero of the 
burlesque tragedy of Tom Thumb; and among the 
other irresistible drolleries which he displays in 
the course of this admirably affected piece of 
acting, is a dance, which accompanies his song to 
Huncamunca. He was encored in this song and 
dance, and performed them a second time; and so 
entertaining was the repetition, that the audience 
called loud for a third performance. But Mr. 
Liston had made his exit: and though the univer- 
sal uproar of shouts and applause prevented the 
piece from proceeding, he did not choose to gratify 
the spectators by returning. The clamour m- 
ing louder and louder, he actually hid himself to 
avoid the third effort. But the discontent of the 
people, who now became quite unruly, at length 
brought him forward, and, coming down to the 
lamps, he very calmly told the audience, that he 
had been “ really too much fatigued to repeat the 
dance.” The people were some of them displeased 
and some of them diverted; but the piece went 
on very quietly, till, in the fight, some wag from the 
front of the house called out to the actor, who was 
fencing with Mr. Liston, “don’t do too much, 
you'll fatigue him.” This, of course, occasioned 
a universal laugh; and the next day a bulletin 
was stuck up in the green-room, stating that Lord 
Grizale’s physicians were happy to declare his 
lordship greatly recovered from his fatigue. The 
unlucky joke is stili adhered to Mr. Liston; yet 
he may console himself by the uncertainty, that 
while he confines his humour within the ds 
prescribed by the author, he may fatigue himself, 
but never will fatigue his audience. 





PSALM-SINGING ; 


{From D'IsRaxgti’s Curiosities of Literature.| 





To trace the history of modern metrical 
Psalmody, we must have recourse to Bayle, who, 
as a mere literary historian, has accidently pre- 
served it. The inventor was a celebrated ch 
poet; and the invention, * perhaps in its 
very origin inclining towards the abuse to which 
it was afterwards carried, was un 
adopted by the austere Calvin, and 
into the Geneva discipline. It is indeed strange, 
that while he was stripping religion, not merely 
of wy , but even of its decent ceremonies, 
that this leve reformer should have intro- 
duced this taste for Psalms in opposition 
to reading Psalms. “ a ——— le,” 
says Thomas Warton, “and if any cial aids 
to devotion were to be allowed, he t at least 
have retained the use of pictures in the church.” 
of “their fair proportions,” and painted glass be 
of “their fair ons,” 
dashed into pieces, while the congregation were 
to sing! Calvin ht for proselytes am 
“the rabble of a republic, who can have no 
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— — 
for the more elegant externals.“ But to have 
made men sing in concert, in the streets, or at 
their work, and m or sad, on all occasions to 
tickle the ear with rhymes and touch the heart 
with emotion, was betraying no deficient know- 
ledge of human nature. 

It seems, however, that this project was adopted 
accidently, and was certain promoted by the 
fine natural genius of Clement Marot, the favoured 
bard of Francis the First, that “ Prince of Poets, 
and that Poet of Princes,” as he was quaintly but 
expressively dignified by his contemporaries. 
Marot is still an inimitable and true poet, for he 
has written in a manner of his own with such 
marked felicity, that he has left his name toa 
style of try called Marotique. The original 
La Fontaine is his imitator. Marot denghted in 
the very forms of poetry, as well as its subjects 
and its manner. His life, indeed, took more 
shapes, and indulged in more poetical licences, 
than even his poetry: licentious in morals ; often 
in prison, or at court, or in the army, or a fugitive, 
he has left in his numerous little poems many a 
curious record of his variegated existence, Ho 
was indeed very far from being devout, when his 
friend the learned Vatable, the Hebrew professor, 
ages to reclaim a perpetual sinner from pro- 
ane rhymes, as Marot was of heresy, 
confession and meagre days being his abhorrence ! 
suggested the new project of translating the 
P s into French verse, and no doubt assisted 
the bard; for they are said to be “traduitz en 
rithme Frangais selon la verité Hebraique.” The 
famous Theodore Beza was also his friend and 
prompter, and afterwards his continuator. Marot 
published fifty-two Psalms, written in a variet; 
of measures, with the same style he had done his 
ballads and rondeaux. He dedicated to the King 
of France, comparing him with the royal Hebrew, 
and with a French compliment ! 

Dieu le donna aux peuples Hebraiques 

Dieu te devoit, ce pense-je, aux Galliques. 
He insinuates that in his version he had received 
assistance. 


— — 








i = divins esprits 

Qui ont sous toy He a 
Nous sont jettés les Pseaumes en lumiere 
Clairs, et au sens de la forme premiere,” 

This royal dedication is more solemn than usual ; 
yet Maret, who was never grave but in . 
soon recovered from this dedication to the king, 
for on turning the leaf we find another, “ Aux 
Dames de France!” Warton of Marot, that 
“he seems anxious to deprecate the which 
the new tone of his versification was likely to 
incur, and is embarrassed to find an apology for 
turning saint.” His embarrassments, however, 
terminate in a highly poetical fancy. When will 
the golden age be restored, exclaims this lady’s 
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This “holy song-book” for the harpischord or 
the voice was a gay novelty, and no book was ever 
more eagerly received by all classes than Marot’s 
“Psalms.” In the fervour of that day, they sold 
faster than the printers could take them off their 
presses; but as they were understood to be songs, 
and yet were not accompanied by music, every one 
set them to favourite tunes, commonly those of 
popular ballads. Each of the Royal family, and 
every nobleman, chose a psalm or a song, which 
expressed his own personal feelings, adapted to his 
own tune. The Dauphin, afterwards Henry IL., a 
«reat hunter, when he went to the chase, was 

inging “ Ainsi qu'on vit le cerf bruyre,” “ Like as 
the hart desireth the water brooks.” There isa 
curious portrait of the mistress of Henry, the 
famous Diane de Poictiers, recently published, on 
which is inscribed this verse of the Psalm. Ona 
portrait which exhibits Diane in an attitude rather 
unsuitable to so solemn an application, no reason 
could be found to account for this discordance ; 
perhaps the painter, or the lady herself, chose to 
adopt the favourite Psalm of her Royal lover, 
proudly to designate the object of her love, besides 
its double allusion to her name. Diane, however, 
in the first stage of their mutual attachment, took 
“ Du fond de ma pensée, or “ From the depth of my 
heart.”’ The Queen's favourite was— 

Ne vucilles pas, o sire, 
Me reprendre en ton ire. 

that is, “Rebuke me not in thy indignation,” 
which she sung to a fashionable jig. Antony, 
King of Navarre, sung, Revenge moy prens la 
querelle, or, “Stand up, O Lord, to revenge my 
quarrel,” to the air of a dance of Poitou. We 
may conceive the ardour with which this novelty 
was received, for Francis sent to Charles the Fifth 
Marot’s collection, who both by promises and 
presents encouraged the French bard to proceed 
with his version, and entreating Marot to send 
him as soon as possible Confitemini Domino 
quoniam bonus, because it was his favourite Psalm ; 
and the Spanish as well as French composers 
hastened to set the Psalms of Marot to music. 
The fashion lasted, for Henry the Second set one 
to an air of his own composing. Catherine de 
Medicis had her Psalm, and it seems that every 
one at court adopted some particular Psalm for 
themselves, which they often played on lutes and 
guitars, etc. Singing Psalms in verse was then 
one of the chief ingredients in the happiness of 
social life. 

The universal reception of Marot’s Psalms 
induced Theodore Beza to conclude the collection, 
and ten thousand copies were immediately dis- 
persed. But these had the advantage of being set 
to music, for we are told they were “admirably 
titted to the violin and other musical instruments.” 
And who was the man who had thus adroitly taken 
hold of the public feeling to give it this strong 
direction? It was the solitary — — the 
ascetic Calvin, who, from the depth of his closet 
at Geneva, had engaged the finest musical com- 
posers, who were, no doubt, warmed by the zeal of 
propagating his faith, to form these simple and 
reautiful airs to assist the Psalm-singers. At first 
this was not discovered, and Catholics, as well as 
Huguenots, were solacing themselves on all oc- 
casions with this new music. But when Calvin 
appointed these Psalms, as set to music, to be sung 
at his meetings, and Marot’s formed an appendix 
to the Catechism of Geneva, this put an end to all 
Pealm-singing for the poor Catholics! Marot 
himself was forced to fly to Geneva from the ful- 
minations of the Sorbonne, and Psalm-singing 
became an open declaration of what the French 
called “ Lutheranism,” when it became with the 
reformed a regular part of their wn paper ow 
The Cardinal of Lorraine succeeded in persuading 
the lovely patroness of the “holy Song-book,” 
Diana de Poictiers, who at first was a Psalm-singer 
and an heretical reader of the Bible, to discounten- 
ance this new fashion. He began by finding fault 
with the Psalms of David, and revived the amatory 
elegances of Horace; at that moment even the 
reading of the Bible was symptomatic of Luther- 
anism; Diana, who had given way to these 
novelties, would have a French Bible, —33 the 
Queen, Catherine de Medicis, had one, and the 
Cardinal finding a Bible on her table, immediately 
crossed himself, beat his breast, and otherwise so 
well acted his part, that “having thrown the 
Bible down and condemned it, he remonstrated 
with the fair penitent, that it was a kind of 
reading not adapted for her sex, containi 
dangerous matters ; if she was uneasy in her m 
she should hear two masses i of one, and 
rest content with her Pater-nosters and her Primer, 
which were not only devotional, but ornamented 
with a variety of el t forms from the most 


exquisite pencils of ce.” Such is the story 
clrawn froma curious letter, written by a Huguenot, 


by which we may infer that the reformed religion 
was making considerable progress in the French 
court,— the Cardinal of Lorraine not interfered 
by persuading the mistress, and she the king, and 
the king his queen, at once to give up Psalm- 
singing and reading the Bible! 

“This infectious frenzy of Psalm-singing,” as 
Warton describes it, under the Calvanistic 
preachers had rapidly propagated itself through 
Germany as well as France. It was admirably 
calculated to kindle the flame of fanaticism, and 
frequently served as the trumpet to rebellion. 
These energetic hymns of Geneva excited and 
supported a variety of popular insurrections in the 
most flourishing cities of the Low Countries, and, 
what our poetical antiquary could never forgive, 
“fomented the fury which defaced many of the 
most beautifuland venerablechurchesof Flanderr, ’ 
At length it reached our island at that critical 
moment when it had first embraced the Refor- 
mation ; and here its domestic history was parallel 
with its foreign, except, perhaps, in the splendour 
of its success. Sternhold, an enthusiast for the 
Reformation, was much offended, says Warton, 
at the lascivious ballads which prevailed among 
the courtiers, and with a laudable design to check 
these indecencies, he undertook to be our Marot 
—without his genius; “thinking perhaps,” says 
our cynical literary historian, Antony Wood, 
“that the courtiers would sing them instead of 
their sonnets, but did not, only some few excepted.” 
They were practised by the puritans in the reign 
of Elizabeth; for Shakespeare notices the puritan 
of his day “singing Psalms to hornpipes,” and 
more particularly during the protectorate of 
Cromwell, on the same plan of accommodating 
them to popular tunes and city feasts; soldiers 
sang them on their march and at parade; and 
few houses, which had windows fronting the 
streets, but had their evening Psalms; for a story 
has come down to us, to record that the 
hypocritical brotherhood did not always care to 
sing unless they were heard ! 


— — 

WonpDeERFUL PeRFORMANCE.—Mrs. Grey, in her 
novel, Good Society, just published, gives the fol- 
lowing sketch of the performances of an amateur, 
which must have been indeed “ stunning :”—“ It 
was on an improved harmonium that had recently 
arrived from town. There was no mistaking that 
pale, spiritual face, noble figure, and intellectual 
head. The performer was the Rev. Emanuel 
Mordecate. ‘There were several other ladies in the 
room, as well as Lord Clarence Leigh, who sat 
near his tutor, but all had equally surrendered 
themselves to the charm of that skilful perfor- 
mance. It was wonderfully clever, exhibiting a 
talent that possessed as prominently the force of 
genius as the freshness of novelty. It was a 
voluntary, but made up of reminiscences of the 
chef d’owvres of the greatest composers of various 
schools. Sometimes a burst of grand harmony 
was followed by a phrase of the tenderest melody ; 
sometimes a skilful series of the most striking 
modulations introduced an air as marvellous for 
its sweetness as for its simplicity; and presently 
the grand motivo of a triumphant march preluded 
the touching wail of a funeral dirge. The per- 
former seemed equally familiar with every species 
of composition from the most simple aria to the 
most intricate fugue, and equally familiar with 
every master from the quaint exercises of Scarlatti 
and Palestrina, to the most scientific studies of 
Sebastian, BackandHummel. Nowheimpetuously 
burst forth with one of the grandest choruses of 
Handel, then lingered lovingly over a solemn 
scherzo by Mozart or Beethoven. Hardly had he 
done with the classical spirit which breathed 
eg the master-pieces of Gliick and Winter 
than he was as thoroughly master of the romance 
that prevailed in the more poetical productions of 
Me hn and Schubert. There was a marked 
feature in the ormance though it seemed as 
many-hued as the prism, this was the constant 
recurrence to themes of a devotional character. 
However secular might be the associations con- 


in which the performer dwelt og some of the 
finest examples of church music, used in the 
Romish service, showed that he played with a 
igher object than to amuse.” 
BEN ELIZABETH AND HER Fractious Or- 
eanist.—Dr. Christopher Tye, organist of Eliza- 
beth’s ae See was more correct and delicate 
in his ear than in his temper; and his disposition, 
as may be supposed, was not im a ay 
It once happened, in his latter that 
Queen’s taste was so little gratified by the peevish 
old gentleman's performance, that she sent the 
verger up to the organ-loft, to tell him that he 
played out of tune; upon which, after uttering 
the word pooh! he sent down for answer, that her 


nected with many of the compositions, the manner } ; 





REVIEWS. 





VOCAL. 
[Aueznsr & Co.] 
Thoughts of the Past. Song. Written by Epwix 

CLARX. Composed by W. Szymour Smiru. 

Rather a pretty melody, in r, badly arranged, 
and unnecessarily preceded by a misty bit of 
recitative, in F minor. The B flat to the word 
“its” in the phrase “ all its fair promise,” would be 
much better — and, indeed, ought to be —made 
natural. The words are pleasing, with the excep. 
tion of a ridiculous bathos about the singer weep. 
ing on the beach. ‘‘ And the tear and the ocean 
(says Mr. Clark) were one.” 


Of course they 
were, and what of it? 








[(Cuarrett & Co.] 
My God, my God, look upon me. Sacred Song. B 
W. W. Woopwarp, Organist of St. Maries’ 
Derby. 
Mr. Woodward has taken considerable pains 
with this song, which is, in ren a psalm, and 
we could have wished that he avoided a few 
inelegancies which occur in the accompaniment. 
For instance, in the symphony, at page 3, there is 
a glaring case of consecutive fifths, which might 
easily have been avoided—although we are aware 
that some musicians do not consider the license 
very unpardonable. 





[Foster & Krne.] 


“ Can’st thou forget the Past.” Ballad. Written 
by W. F. R. Composed by Joszrx F. Duaean. 
This is an elegant composition for contralto— 
a flowing and pathetic melody in 2-4 time (s flat), 
accompanied in a masterly manner, such as we 
should like to see more frequently displayed in 
the pianoforte part of our modern ballad school. 
It is with regret we sce Mr. Duggan’s music en- 
nobling such contemptible trash as the words of 
W. F. fk. It is time, indeed, that critical journals 
set about vindicating the literary character of the 
libretto, whether it be grand opera or asimple song 
such as the present. We shall take an early 
opportunity in The Orchestra of entering more fully 
on this really important question; in the mean- 
time we beg attention to the following jumble of 
metaphor, here supposed to be poetry :— 
* The wing of care, 

Hath not a feather left, 
Upon the tomb where dead hopes lie, 
Like rose leaves bloom bereft. - 
Feathers—tombs—rose leavee—what does it all 
mean? Then again :— 
This life is like a stream 

With flowers dressed, 
On which the soul drops gently down, 

All garlanded to rest ! 
After perusing this verse, the only distinct im- 
pression left us is—that the soul must feel flowery, 
but damp. 





“ Sweet and Low.” Four-part Song. 


Barney. 
A pretty, and, when well sung, effective ir 
ge a slight tendency on the part of the 
composer to ramble among divers keys. 


By J. 





« Evening now soft rapture brings.” Six-part Song. 
By J. F. Dueean. 


This is a clever and, in many respects, original 
work. It will be found difficult to sing, on account 
of the profuse mcdulations and the cross accen- 
tuation ted hout. We notice one or 
two minor blemishes, which Mr. i 
see rectified, e.g., third bar, first page, third is 
omitted in the accompaniment; and on 
nine, seventh bar (tenor py da result of 


: 


natural not follo — t+ in the same 
is harsh. As in all that Mr. Duggan writes 





“ Autumn’s Treasures.” Four-part Song. By J. G. 


CaLLcorr. 

Vv , and effective. In ‘bars 11 and 12 
the — hs unfortunately identical with the 
commencing passage of the well-known Scottish 
air, “ Welcome Royal Charlie.” The writing, 
however, is in every respect tasteful and musician- 
like. Though the accompaniment is only intended 
te assist the voices in practising, we would recom: 
mend Mr. Callcott to simplify it, as in places 
the passages are nearly impossible ; 


though the author's aim is evident—viz., to sho¥ 


s 
e 








and a former friend of Catherine de Medicis, and 


Majesty’s ears were out of tune. 





the progression of the parts. 
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(Cramer, Woon & Co.] 


«“ Leah's Song.” Whitten by Henry Farnie. 
Composed by Brintzey Ricuarps. 

In the powerful drama of “ Leah,” rendered so 
popular by the acting of Miss Bateman as the 
heroine, at the Adelphi Theatre, a Jewish maiden 
pledges her troth to Rudolph, a Christian, and for 
him leaves her people. Rudolph believes a cruel 
calumny against Leah, and, throwing her off, 
marries another. Years afterwards, Leah, broken- 
hearted, renounces her cherished vengeance, and 
returns, a — ton af) mn eel only to die in 
Rudolph’s arms. That a subject like this offers 
many situations for dramatic music there can be 
no doubt; and we have reason to believe that one 
of our most talented living composers is at present 
engaged in an opera founded upon this story. 
Meanwhile, we have here a song, supposed to be 
sung by Leah, in her despair, not unmingled with 
the sad hope that she will, at least, breathe her 
latest sigh on her lover’s breast. We have not the 
slightest doubt that it will become immensely 


popular, not only on account of the words and the | 8race 


music, which are charming, but partly, also, on 
account of the interest of the subject. The song 
is embellished by a beautiful portrait, in which 
every one who has once seen her will immediately 
recognise the noble features of Miss Bateman. 
The music is in the key of & flat, never extending 
beyond the two k’s that form the octave, thus 
adapting itself to any voice. 





“The Angel's in the House.” Words and Music by 
GxrorGE LINLEY. 

A pretty little song, in Mr. Linley’s most 
fluent manner; easy to sing, and easy to play, 
with words of an unexceptionable sentiment. Key, 
a flat major; compass, c to & flat. 





[We have also received the following pieces 
published by D’Atmarne & Co.]:— 

“He Sleeps in the Depths of the Sea.” Song. 
Written by the Rev. J. Brock, B.A. Composed 
by James Rosrnson. 

“ Pray call again and ask.” Written and composed 

by J. Rosrnson ; and 

“ Where shall we wander?” Vocal Duet. By the 

same. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
(J. H. Jewxxv. } 
“Trois Bagatelles.” Transcrites pour le Piano. 
Composées par J. Mac Kewan. 

We do not know from what other ement 
these oe — 8 je ae tg d 7“ 
imagined them to be originally com as here 
they are arranged) for the pianoforte. They are 
a very fair specimen of the author's talent, show- 
ing both taste and knowledge. We prefer No. 2, 
on account of its being more decided in e . 
and more satisfactorily treated than its companion 
numbers. The whole set is of average difficulty, 
and may safely be recommended to professors. 


Musical WUustrations to “ Ion.” Prayer and March 
from 5th Act. Arranged for four hands, by J. 
Mac Krwan. 

We can scarcely judge of what the remainder of 
the music to “ Jon” may be like, from the two 
very short movements, for they do not offer very 
much that isnew or in anywaystriking. We should 
be glad to become acquainted with all the music 
= —— work, before attempting to judge of its 

eri 














[Asupown & Parry.] 


“ Spray of the Ocean.” Bluette pour Piano. Par 
— Henry F. Parxer. 

*8 not 2 * — 

» but ii e very conveniently for 
the hand, and will give little trouble to any one 
who has studied Lezaracy. It belongs to that 
most recent of modern styles, the “ music of the 
elements,” aff to a class of amateurs whom 
only “ flash of lightning,” a “dan - 
beam,” “drops of water,” “ golden snow-flakes,” 
or pieces with similar titles, can satisfy. What a 
caricature upon this class of music would a piece 


be, entitled “ A thick fog!” The absence of any- 
thing like feature or point su Albert Smith’s 


anecuote of the amateur photograph of Cologne 











[Duncan, Davison & Co.] 
Sowenir de la Pologne.” Mazurka de Salon. 
Transcrite par Cuarnies Epwin Hirst. 


{Cramer, Woop & Co.] 

Melody for the Pianoforte. By 

ARNOLD DE For. 
Is a perfect little gem. We say little, because it 
extends over two pages of music only; but it is 
little in no other way. In the true sense of the 
word, it is a “‘ melody;” sweet, flowing, original, 
easily remembered, and touchingly beautiful. It 
is in the key of c major, 3-4 time, by no 
means difficult to play, and yet interesting, even 
for an accomplished performer. There can be no 
doubt of its being destined to rival in popularity 
the universally admired, but musically inferior, 
* Ecoutez moi.” 


« Trust me.” 





“La Foi.” Melodie and “ Les Ailes” Caprice. 
Par J. BLUMENTHAL. 

Both these compositions are above the average 
of Herr Blumenthal’s pieces, accustomed even as 
we are to receive nothing from his pen that has 
not elegance and taste. “La Foi” is a melody 
in £ flat, marked andante espression, and extremely 
ful itis. It is arranged that the melody is 
played by the second and third fingers of the right 
hand, in the middle (tenor part, as it were), while 
the accompaniment extends above and below it, 
encirling it, as it were, with harmony, the left 
hand adding the basses, in long, sustained octaves ; 
these give a richness and a quiet substance to the 
whole. We notice this particularly, as being a 
change from that somewhat exhausted mode of 
singing by means of the thumb on the pianoforte. 
The other piece, “ Les Ailes,” is of a totally differ- 
ent character. Light and airy, with trills, and 
runs, and arpeggios, and shakes, it carries out the 
idea of its title most cleverly. It is in c major, 
with an episode in E flat, that gives both relief and 
contrast in a most pleasant manner. We may 
notice in conclusion, that these pieces reflect great 
credit upon the author, for being carefully written, 
not jotted down, and show the results of study, 
and a desire to be correct, in addition to being 
pleasing ; this is worthy of all commendation. In 
the present day, when an author or composer has 
once made a success, he is too apt to neglect the 
higher claims of his art, and to write for writing’s 
sake, and for the profit thereof only ; not so Herr 
Blumenthal. He only speaks to us when he has 
something to say, and then is as careful of “ how” 
it is said as of “‘ what” it is. 


Sir Henry Bishop’s Melodies—“The Bloom is on the 
Rye,” “ My Heart and Lute,” “ Foresters Sound 
the Cheerful Horn,” “The Tramp Chorus. 
Arranged for the Pianoforte, by G. J. Sxkziron. 
This isa most welcome addition to the arrange- 

ments of the day, many of Sir Henry Bishop’s 

melodies being really beautiful, and quite 

for pianoforte-transcription. Mr. Skelton has 

done his work well, and the arrangements before 

us are in every way recommendable. Professors 
will find these serviceable, and pupils of average 
proficiency will delight in them. e variations 
are well suited to the subjects they illustrate ; the 
es are convenient for the hand, and of 
ecided effect. 


— — 

Fara Mxiancuoty or Jeremian CLARK.— 
Jeremiah Clark, organist of St. Paul's and the 
Chapel Royal, and who, as an ecclesiastical com- 
poser, reflected honour on his tutor, Dr. Blow, and 
the latter part of the sixteenth century, had the 
— 2* pag 22 a partiality 
or a very beauti , whose pi ent 
dl Bey ty passion hopeless. The —— 
incident to his disappointment became so in- 
tolerable, that he resolved to relieve himself by 
suicide. Returning one day from the house of a 
friend in the country, attended by a servant, in a 
fit of melancholy and despair, he alighted, and 
went alone into a field by the road side, in the 
corner of which was a pond surrounded with trees. 
The scene pointing out to him two methods of 
ridding himself of his miserable existence,—that 
of suspension, and that of drowning,—he, for 
some time, hesitated as to the choice he should 
make. At lapath, be took from his pocket a piece 
of money, and €ossing it in the air, determined to 
abide by its decision,—that is, according to the 
side on which it should fall. The coin pitched on 
ite edge, in that position stuck in the clay, and 
thus seemed to — both these means of 
self-destruction. Too resolved, however, to quit 
a life in which he saw no possibility of 
he re-mounted his horse, rode to town, and, a 
short time after his return, shot himself in his 
own house in St. Paul’s Church- 

Musicat Lonexrvity.—In Fe’ , 1825, a 
lost Signor Galmini, her first tenor vocalist, 
leader of the band of Pope Benedict the Four- 
teenth. This fine singer and per- 
former on the violin, lived to the very 





SHEELAH’S LAMENT, ! 


IL. 
He has left me for ever! the light of my heart! 
Yet I spoke not a word when I saw him depart ; 
I watched him fade out in the shadows of night, 
And I cried, as he passed from my tear-be-dimmed 
sight, — 
“Come back, Dennis dear! I’ve but one word 
to say— 
One word ere we part—part for ever and aye!” 


Il. 

Thou wild rushing Darragh sweep on to the sea, 

Thy voice shall no more speak in gladness to me : 

The heather may bloom by the paths where we strayed, 

And the birds sing of love in Glendarragh’s green glade, 
I heed not, I hear not, my heart's far away, 
With my love that has left me for ever and aye ! 


Ill. 

At evening and morning I'll sit by the tree, 
Where Dennis first whispered his true love to me ; 
In my thought I will hear his light step on the hill, 
And see his bright eyes beaming love on me still ; 


T’ll speak the one word that I tried hard to say 
On the night when we parted for ever and aye ! 


IV. 


Oh, Dennis! through life and through death I'll be 
true 


To the vow when I gave my young heart unto you ; 
We shall yet meet again, when the long years are past, 
When the voice of the weeper is silent at last— 


And I'll speak the one word that I tried hard 
to say 
When we meet without parting for ever and aye ! 
rn P. 8s. 
— — —— 


HFeuilleton. 


— — 
AN UNAPPRECIATED STAR. 

It is not your pines, perhaps, to know Mr. 
Jasper M. Blocombe, of our Muddipolitan Theatre ? 
I do not inquire if your knowledge of the dramatic 
world takes in the Muddipolitan Theatre itself, 
because, as a man of the world, you naturall 
read your Weakly Indigestor, which treats of all 
sorte of dramatic subjects supplied by contributors 
from the provinces, who are not paid. I have it 
on personal authority from the gentleman who 
reports for Muddipool—Muddipocl, in Slopshire, 

‘ou know, our town, in fact—and who combines a 
experience in dramatic matters with a slight 
knowl of the principles of auctioneering, that 
he is not paid for his hebdomadal four pages of 
closely written note paper to the Weakly Indigestor. 
I mention this because there is a general impres- 
sion prevalent in Muddipool, that he receives five 
h a year in demi-weekly ents, the 
remittances arriving Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
and acknowledgment of receipt with stamp being 
unnecessary, as between friends, and no questions 
report is totally unfounded ; that the payment for 
report 3 @ payment for 
his contribution isnot in ie, but in privilege, the 
being that of sitting once a week in the 
the Muddipolitan Theatre, and 
afterwards Mr. Jasper M. Blocombe in 
the pages of the W Indi , for, throughout 
that London organ, it is the business of its corres- 
pondents always to praise, never to censure. 

Which brings me back to Mr. Blocombe. I 
should premise that Mr. Blocombe’s position in 
our company is difficult to specify, for Mr. 
Blocombe’s us is general. You could not call 
him the 1 tragedian, because he sometimes 
; nor could you call him low 
comedian, because he has aking pial now. 
He is not altogether a wi gen » nor 
yet does he exclusively do the heavy business, 
Shetah De bos Pa eee ee Cregan, 
the Ked Rover, and Slasher in one night. And I 
am sure he would be very much offended if you 
called him an utility actor. I know he would, 
bear the slightest imputa- 
position from any of our company. I 
” com: , you observe, though I do 


—at least, not entirely, though 
tomime street- 
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of theatrical information to me, and is very 
affable, taking porter and borrowing half-crowns | 
quite friendly. 1 am sorry to find that people don’t 
appreciate Mr. Blocombe as they ought, con- 
sidering his talent sae professional position. His 
personal appearance is commanding enough, I am 
sure. He is nearly five feet seven, has long—very 
long—hair; it comes all down his ears and neck, 
and so soils his paper collars that he cannot wear 
one more than three days; and his eyes are round 
and like some sort of glass inkstands I have seen ; 
and he is always working away with his brows; 
and when he sneers, as he does if you mention 
the name of any other actor—oh! my goodness, 
I would not be sneered at by Mr. Blocombe for a 
very great deal of money. It is too harrowing. 

I find from long and earnest conversations with 
Mr. Blocombe in retired bars and in billiard-rooms, 
where the table is of a rugged and insurgent 
nature, that many men, whom I thought eminent 
in the profession, are little better than fools, who 
have no talent at all. I find that there is not a 
spark of merit in Charles Kean’s playing; that 
Mr. Sothern has no conception of a gentlemanly 
part; that Mr. Boucicault can neither manage a 
company nor act an Irishman; that Vandenhoff 
and Brooke, and Buckstone and Toole, —e 
the ruck of the profession. Somebody, who had 
been to London, once gave me a glowing descrip- 
tion of Mr. Fechter in “ The Duke's Motto.” I 
submitted the case to Mr. Blocombe, and he 
undeceived me by proving the somebody to be 
wrong, and the world to be wrong, as far as a 
belief in Mr. Fechter goes. Mr. Blocombe will 
occasionally admit the existence of talent in 
women, but he totally denies it in male actors, old 
or young. His sarcasm is dreadful when a star 
eomes down to Muddipool to play a leading part. 
{ then learn how much depravity there is in 
human and dramatic nature. I hear what vanity, 
what insolence, what overbearing presumption 
that star manifests towards Mr. Blocombe and 
the company, in attempting a part superior to 
anyone else’s. I learn that the star’s impudence 
is unbounded; that on one occasion he actually 
requested Mr. Blocombe to tone down his vul- 
garity! His—Mr. Buocompe’s—vulgarity! His 
vulgarity—the very word, Mr. Blocombe assures 
mé—while playing his part! Of the private life 
of the star, I learn that he drinks to excess, tells 
lies, is unfaithful, blasphemes, and is believed to 
have an hereditary touch of insanity. I find that 
on Saturday night he was mortally drunk, so 
much so that he was violently propelled upon the 
stage, and yet received three calls, while he—Mr. 
Blocombe—had none. In short, I find from Mr. 
Blocombe’s diagnosis of the star, that, like every 
other star who comes down to Slopshire, or plays 
in London, his position is a fluke, his talents are 
nil, his whole character despicably mean. 

But while so many ordinary—indeed, talentless 
—people rise in the profession, I regret to perceive 
that Mr. Blocombe’s abilities are completely 
ignored. True, he plays all kinds of parts, from 
the deepest tragedy to the lightest com 
he is far from standing so high in Muddipool as 
he a Het — Beier hal we oo a 
partiality for Mr. Blocombe ; bu ow 
aw on refuse to listen Wisnever { biata ® 

about him, how can I prove that I am not 
too partial tohim? 1 admit I think Mr. Blocombe 
a great actor; but what then? Nobody will 
allow me to prove it. Still, his acting strikes me 
as being excellent for several reasons. 

If he has to play the character of an aristocratic 
swell, the glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
he does so in a pale grey shooting-jacket, — 
black cloth waistcoat and trowsers, and white ki 
gloves. Ho is particularly graceful in his easy 

from one leg to another, while ing, 
and in his manipulation of his hat. He is very 
fond of coming on with a hat, for the purpose of 
putting it on and off with easy negligence. Say 
the scene is laid in a wood ; time of year, Jan ; 
time of day, 9 p.m. Say Mr. Blocombe, in the 
character of Sir Lesters Quaire, has a mysterious 
a Lady Ammonia, in the wood. Mr. 
Blocombe’s management of his hat is after the 
manner of the “ business” as here set down :— 


— ee ae bee deen 


defined present un 
ET a aa 
Sag Ee kek with an 38 to the flies) 


; still | P 


thereon form a sort of piano accompaniment. His 
remarks often embody much witticism, and are 
easy and suggestive of high life. Thus, in a light 
comedietta or vaudeville, where Mr. Blocombe is 
an officer and gentleman, he is addressed by the 
young lady, of whom he is enamoured :— 

Emity. Now listen, Alfred 

Avragp. Yes, listen, yes.) 

Emtty. My dear uncle has, as you are aware— 


Atrasp. Oh, yes, 1 am very much aware.) 

Emiuy. —left me a fortune of £10,000— 

(Atrnep, Magnanimous old boy !) 

Emity. —and my free choice of a husband, conditionally, 


mark— 

ALFRED, looking about him. Who's Mark? Where is he ?) 

And so on through every long speech in the piece. 
You will observe that this accompaniment is by no 
means set down in the book; it is entirely Mr. 
Blocombe’s own invention. This habit, and his 
taste in dress, and his loud and ringing delivery, 
so loud that every note reaches the remotest cor- 
ner of the gallery, ure sufficiently demonstrative of 
his talent. To what then are we to attribute the 
fact that he is not appreciated? Mr. Blocombe 
kindly furnishes society with an answer to the in- 
quiry. [learn from Mr. Blocembe that it isthrough 
professional rivalry he is kept back. There are 
members of the Muddipool company who exert all 
their influence with the management to keep him 
back. There are theatrical managers and metro- 
politanstars whohave an objectin keeping him back, 
their fear being lest he should eclipse the shining 
planets. Not but what he is known beyond Mud- 
dipool—ay, beyond Slopshire, too. It was only last 
Thursday, I understand, that Mr. Blocombe re- 
ceived a letter from the manager of the T. R. Cork, 
offering him 151., and puyment of his expenses, 
for a fortnight’s engagement, just to play in front 


of the T.R., Cork, affably, * and play a fortnight 
—three fivers and a benefit, expenses included, of 
course.” But could he go? The manager of the 
Muddipool Theatre—our manager—being in the 
plot, refused to allow him. Mr. Blocombe, re- 
pressed on all sides, naturally seeks a confidant, 
and honours me. One opening for his talents is, 
however, left to Mr. Blocombe. He purposes 
giving lectures in elocution, of which his experience 
is profound. I am to become his pupil, for I am 
accustomed on Sunday evenings to read Mr. 
Bellew’s sermons to mamma—mother; and Mr. 
Blocombe has shown me how I may greatly 
improve their delivery. 

t is, therefore, with a view to make Mr. 
Blocombe’speculiar position more generally known, 
and to remedy the misunderstanding of society 
towards him, that I venture to address you in 
his behalf. I have the greatest confidence in the 
result. Any offers (and they will surely pour in) 
of engagements from London managers may be 
directed to Mr. Simon Mildboys, care of Mrs. 
Mildboys, Muddipool, Slopshire, where they will 
receive every attention, I am sure, and be care- 
fully submitted to Mr. Blocombe. 


— ñ— 
Qurry.—I should like to know if, in the accom- 
anying extract from Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” 
“Tf with all your hearts,” the tical 
writing can be justified, or whether Mendelssohn 
originally intended it to be sung by a soprano 
voice, in which case the fifths occurring between 
the voice and clarionet parts would be avoided:— 
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Thus saith our God. 
A Far. 











Quzxn Anne's SrrneT.—Queen Anne, who was 
instructed in music by Giovanni Battista Draghi, 
chiefly practised the harpsichord. She had amon, 
her keyed instruments a spinet, the loudest, and 
perhaps the finest, that was ever heard; and 
which she highly valued. Her Majesty, just 


pieces. ‘Come over, old boy,” said the manager | p 


foreign. = 


GERMANY. 

Our correspondents (says the Ménestrel), confirm 
the success of the youthful and pretty virtuose 
Maria Boulay at the Conservatory of Geneva, 
She is reported to have given several concerts 
there, and to have acceded to the call of the 
neighbouring towns, who have also demanded 
three and four successive concerts. 

Vignna.—In the operatic world nothing of an 
extensive nature seems to have been done lately. 
With the exception of a representation of 
the “Dumb Girl of Portici,” better known in 
England as “ Masaniello,” nothing, indeed 
has been done extensive or inextensive. Herr 
Wachtel, as Masaniello, bemeaned himself well, 
as, says the Signale sarcastically, he always 
does when he plays a fisherman, a postillion, or 
any operative part—much better indeed than 
where a sword, a sceptre, or a baton is confided to 
his hands. In concert circles, the music of the 
future is having its day, or week, for two concerts 
of this prospectively melodious nature have been 
given. Liszt, philharmonically inclined, gives us 
the second instalment of his “ Faust” symphony, 
this one being superscribed “Gretchen.” Now 
people are beginning to object to this small 
dribbling out of Herr Liszt’s “ Faust” symphony,— 
object also to the selection of little tit-bits out 
of a whole which has undoubted claims on our 
admiration. Why only “Gretchen?” they say. 
Why not “ Faust,” and “ Mephistophiles,” and the 
“ Apotheosis” even, if it comes to that? “ Gretchen” 
is sweetly pretty: rich, tender melody, supported 
y good instrumentation, allegorises the fair 
Marguerite prettily and well. The second concert 
of the prospective-musical nature gives us 
Richard Wagner's “ T'ristan and Isolde” and the 
“Cobbling song of Hans Sachs;” and, from all 
accounts, the less said about either the better. 
The grossest materialism in musical things grates 
harshly throughout the overture to “ Tristan,” 
and the rest is as bad. As for the “Cobblin 

song,” it is partly low and vulgar, partly ex- 
aggerated in expression, not to speak of the Old- 
German-Burgherism which should be characterised 
especially in these songs of crafts. In short, 
Richard Wagner should confine his talents to the 
musical illustration of dramatic subjects, for 
which he is evidently more fitted than for preaching 
the gospel of the future, a lyrical gospel to be 
founded on the destruction of all things beautiful, 
and the boundless impotence of creation generally. 
——M. Ernst Pauer hasappeared with considerable 
success at Laub’s latest quartett soirée in Vienna, 
to which he contributed Mendelssohn's “ variations 
sérieuses:” he purposes giving several concerts there. 
——Laub himself has taken leave of the Vienna 
public, and joins Carlotta Patti in a musical tour. 

Lerpsic.—The twelfth concert has been given 
in the Gewandhaus, and Mdlle. Orgeni, a pupil 
of Viardot Garcia's, made her débdt. Mdile. 
Orgeni’s voice, a soprano, is not without ful- 
ness, and wants neither execution nor 
but her vocal education seems ished, and 
her intonation indistinct. A warm reception 
was accorded to the débditante, and her entrance 
upon the lyrical stage has been successfully 
made. Madame Ingeborg von Bronsart’s ap- 

arance as pianiste was equally successful, and 
er execution, which has been gained by 
experience, and no ordinary personal t, 
earned frequent applause. 

Cotocng.—Madame Clara Schumann gave 4 
soirée musicale, on the 7th inst., in the Hotel 
Disch, assisted by M. Ferdinand and Malle. 
Daberkow.—-Through the Theatrical Savings 
Association, over 1,000 thalers have been drawn for 
M. Ernst, theatrical manager; ‘but with 1,000 
thalers there is little to save in theatrical matters. 

Brriin.—The traffic in tickets at second-baad 
has attained such magnitude in Berlin that not 
a ticket for any theatre can be had at the original 
price. The police are really Rogreng BR: 
serviceable in putting down the street in 
tickets. The Ncensed ticket-sellers are now ouly 
allowed to vend their wares in shops, and not, 
before, to cry them through the thoroughfares, 
before the theatre-doors. When this order is re 

enforced, the ticket-trade must cease. 
therto, the daily profit of one of these haw. 
has averaged often fifteen thalers, or forty- 
lish shillings. 
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FRANCE. 


A Conservatory of Music is now building at 
Nimes, one of the most musical towns of the 
south of France. 

The church of St. Andrew, at Lille, has been 
enriched by a large organ, the inauguration of 
which took place in the character of a musical 
solemnity. 

Malle. Marie Darjon is to give her grand orches- 
tral concert in the Salle Herz, the last week of 
January. Among other morceauz, she will execute 
E. Prudent’s last work, the “ Trois Réves.”’ 

Paris.—T' wo new theatres have been established 
—apparently an early ripening of theatrical free- 
dom. One is called “ the Theatre of Good Taste,” 
situate on the Quai Voltaire. Thus runs its motto: 
—“The mother will be enabled to bring her daugh- 
ter hither without danger, eat bons-bons, and 
yawn in the circle of her family.” The programme 
promises “comedies from Aristophanes, member of 
the Grecian Institute; operas from Gluck, solo- 

layer of the Pasdeloup concerts; and tragedies 

rom the celebrated Sophocles, member of the 
Literary Society, and Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour.” Great was the rush to “ Moses,” on 
Monday week, and great was the admiration with 
which ‘‘ Moses” was received, after M. Warot’s eight 
days’ illness. So great indeed the rush and the 
admiration, that seats have been engaged on the 
first day for the tenth representation in advance. 
Well, M. Warot has deserved his success, for he 
sings better than before; his indisposition and 
everything else notwithstanding. M. Obin seems 
insufficient for the part of Moses, in a vocal sense; 
but his magnificent physique, and his belle tenue, 
make up for all. Mdlle. Taisy progresses, and 
deserves the praise bestowed on her: Faure is 
also highly commendable. But all the success of 
* Moses” is due to Mdile. Marie Battu. All Paris 
knows the effect of her first appearance; and the 
succeeding ones have been no less successful. 
Why does she not come out in opera? Her talents 
would secure her the first place——Some of the 
Parisian journals—especially a musical one of some 
influence—are more than ordinarily severe on 
both the Pattis, Carlotta and Adelina. The 
latter, you must know, is here—hopefully, to con- 
tinue her English success in “‘Sonnambula.”’ It is 
the opinion of a cotemporary that her star had 
already begun to pale last season in London; an 
opinion of the truth of which your readers can 
best judge. The same journal maintains that all 
accounts from New York and London are far from 
confirming the success of Carlotta, “the sister of 
the charming but rather overdone Adelina.” It is 
a badly-regulated instrument, (I quote our friend’s 
words, not my own), whence there escape now and 
then some surprising notes, which have neither 
head nor tail! Certainly the means adopted by 
M%Ulimann, Carlotta’s entrepreneur,to ventilate 
hername and fame, are somewhat worthy your 
Londonian system of posters in crinky-cranky 
letters considerably larger than life. M. Ullmann, 
however, does not post; he sends dépéches to the 
hewspapers, advertising in large capitals, “ Pheno- 
menal talent and voice, immense success, without 
example!” And hereat our musical cotemporaries 





are very bitter.—The Bouffes has been re-opened | f 


with great éclat. It is now the prettiest, coquettest, 
best-ventilated, and most elegant little place im- 
aginable—no, not exactly little, for you might, if 
you were the direction, stow twelve hundred people 
on its comfortable benches. ‘There are eight 
orchestral rows, three tiers of boxes and gallery, 
a large perystile, whence ascend two broad stair- 
cases to the sulle, which is enlivened with paintings 
aud decorations of the most dazzling and French 
description. On the opening night, a musical 
piece was produced, entitled, “Tradition,” a poetic, 
stanzaic, couplety, lyrical, piece d’owverture; 
the music by Delibes, the “poem” by Henri 
Derville. Then came a “conversation,” called 
‘d et Fritzchen,” Lizzy and Fred, as you 
might Anglicise it. Musical of course: for what 
would the Bouffes be without its trifles of this 
‘ind? The individual one is very pleasing, witty, 
ely, plein de cœur, with pretty music, the whole 
a light morsel lightly played. Offenbach 
"upplies the music ; and Offenbach surpasses him- 
wi in “L'Amour Chanteur,” in which a quartett 
M excellent style, a very witty duet, and another 
venie duet, recal the best mersels of the Opera- 
Comique. 


ITALY. 

Torw.—Gounod’s “Faust” was bro 
hereon the Sth. The whole criticism of 
— summed up epigrammatically—instrumen- 
fine and rich, melody little. It has been 
tape Fas pat gus mae 
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andenharste, whose success is unqualified. 
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Trieste.—An unfortunate accident happened 
here during the repetition of a ballet at the Com- 
munal Theatre. A young danseuse, named Lucia 
Padovan, while dressing in her own room, set fire 
to her clothes, and, rushing terrified in search of 
help, she communicated the flames to two of her 
companions. Happily, the fatality has not ex- 
tended to the last two; but Padovan is dead. So 
melancholy an event has caused a great sensation, 
and a large crowd attended the funeral. The 
coffin, preceded by a military band and choristers, 
was borne by dancers, surrounded and followed by 
the corps de ballet, torch in hand, including the 
excellent danseuse, Pocchini. All the company of 
the theatre and a large number of subscribers 
followed, in the midst of a crowd of sympathisers. 
Were it not that the subject is too grave, and the 
misfortune too pitiable to evoke anything but 
sorrow, there was something ludicrous in this 
mummery of ballet-dancers, choristers, and torches 
round the corpse of one poor girl. How much of 
the feeling exhibited by the “crowd of sym- 
pathisers” was called forth by the dancers and 
the torches rather than by any healthy.sorrow for 
the martyrdom of the danseuse! Who shall say? 


RUSSIA. 

The Imperial Theatre of St. Petersburgh has 
produced a new ballet on an immense and luxurious 
scale, called “‘ The Belle of Libau; or, the Genius of 
the Mines.” Little originality is manifested in the 
composition, but the details have been artistically 
carried out by M. Petifa. Madame Petifa figures 
prominently in the ballet, the object of which is 
evidently to exhibit her grace and elegance in the 
most attractive manner.—The first concert of 
the Russian Society, under the direction of 
Rubenstein, produced a good programme, including 
the overture entr’actes and choruses of “ Manfred,” 
by Schumann, the overture of Litoff's “ Girondius,” 
the cavatina from “ Faust,’ the Seventh Symphony 
of Beethoven, and several others. 

HOLLAND. 

Ferdinand Hiller, the maestro, whose opera of 
“The Catacombs” has just achieved brilliant 
success at Rotterdam, has received a crown of 
laurels from the amateurs of the city. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

After ten consecutive representations of the 
“ Sicilian Vespers,” Madame Tedesco has sung in 
* Sapho,” at San Carlos, Lisbon. 

The composer and pianist, Gennaro Perelli, just 
now in Spain, has been nominated officer of the 
Order of Catholic Isabella. 

AUSTRALIA. 

We extract the following from the Telegraph, 
referring to Mr. and Mrs. Kean’s engagement in 
Melbourne:—The weather has to a considerable 
extent interfered with the theatre-going and 
amusement-loving portion of the population. 
Despite these drawbacks, and the raising of the 
prices, the Keans have created quite a furore, and 
the theatre has nightly been crowded to excess. 
In one week over fifteen hundred pounds was 
received for adinission, a sum never before equalled 
in the colonies. Their receptions have been most 
enthusiastic, and it is scarcely necessary to say 
that both Mr: and Mrs. Kean have more than 
ulfilled the eulogistic opinions entertained of 
them by English critics. They closed a most 
successful season on Saturday evening last, and 
left on the following Monday for Sydney. On 
their return they will visit the goldfields, and in 
all probability Tasmania and Adelaide. Since his 
arrival in the colony Mr. Kean’s health has been 
much improved; they will, it is said, remain 
several months here. At the other Melbourne 
theatre, Mr. Barry Sullivan, the lessee, has been 
bidding high for popularity, has been running the 
same pieces as those in which the Keans have 
been performing, and has thus challenged criticism 
—which, on the whole, has not been favourable. 


CR le UTS 
COVENT GARDEN OPERA HOUSE. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srz,—A rumour is gaining ground in town that 
Mr. Gye intends keeping his house in his own 
hands next season, with the intention of himself 
carrying out English Opera. Now, it was generally 
understood that the English Opera Association, 
limited, had effected a provisional arrangemert 
with Mr. Gye, by which they would open at Covent 
Garden. wish to ask, through your columns, 
what is the real state of matters? Mr. Alfred 
Mellon is stated to have been engaged by the 
Association—but where is the theatre to be, if not 
Mr. Gye’s? I do think thet confidence would 
be more as to the Association's. doings, 
anda feeling of satisfaction more largely displayed, 
if an authoritative statement was promulgated as 





to the bearing of things. 
Foor-Licuts. 


{ AUBER’S NEW OPERA. 


| En attendant the music of “ La Fiancée du Rio 
| de Garbe,” we extract the following account of the 
opening night of its representétion from the Tele- 
| graph’s Paris correspondence of Tuesday last : — 
“There was a bal intime at the Tuileries last 
night ; and to-night the performance at the Opera 
Comique has been changed, in order that the 
Emperor and Empress may hear the new opera ; 
the new opera by Toner that is, of which I saw the 
first representation last night, and which I will 
| endeavour to describe to your readers. ‘The story 
| of “La Fiancée du Roi de Garbe” is taken from Boe- 
| caccio, and is necessarily coloured rather highly. 
| In fact, I had better state at once, to prevent any 
| one being shocked, that the plot turns entirely on 
| certain kisses given and received, and is, if not 
improper, osculatory to the extremest degree. Le 
Rot de Garbe is an elderly Eastern potentate, who 
thinks he has his own way, but is in reality 
governed by his favourites, and especially by 
Figarina, a young lady, the hereditary Court 
barber, or, to speak more precisely, barberess. 
This lady is so beautiful that all the Court are in 
love with her. The opera opens with a ‘“ move- 
ment” I never remember to have seen before on 
the stage. The King is discovered asleep on a 
sofa, and wakes up with a “sneeze.” “ What is the 
news?” is his first question, and then he explains 
to his valet, who is desperately enamoured of 
Figarina, that there is “no chance for him as his 
betters have been refused by the hereditary 
shaveress.” The King also deigns to inform his 
servant that Figarina is almost royal, being de- 
sceaded from a female barber. The Kings of 
Garbe would talk while being shaved, and the 
men cut them, and as they were forced to behead 
any who shed royal blood, they took to females 
as having better nerves and lighter hands, with 
whom one of his ancestors had contracted a left- 
handed marriage. ‘“ She did not shave with the 
left hand,” adds his Majesty, who then sits down 
to be shaved, and the opera begins. The King is 
about to be married to the daughter of the Sultan 
of Egypt, and is onthe point of sending off his cousin 
and Figarina to bring home his bride. A fairy god- 
father has presented the King with acharmed neck- 
lace of thirty pearls, one of which disappears imme- 
diately any “ undue familiarity”—that is orthodox, 
is it not?—is shown to the bearer of it. Armed 
with this talisman, the envoys start for Egypt, 
and finally set off from there for the Court of 
Garbe, bringing with them the fiancée, decked 
with the tell-tale necklace. The party soon come 
to grief, and fall into the hands of a truculent 
villain of a semi-brigand, semi-piratical character. 
The princess takes off her necklace, the charm of 
which is, of course, unknown to any of the party, 
and gives it to Figarina to hide in her pocket. 
About this time the cousin and envoy falls in love 
with the princess, and, being an unprincipled 
young man, proceeds to kiss her in the dark, but. 
catches Figarina instead. ‘The brigand falls in 
love with Figarina, and gives her kiss “ No. 2,” 
and through love of her liberates the party. Here 
ended the first act. Act 2 brought the travellers 
home, and Figarina, dressed as a page, gets into a 
quarrel with a real page, who announces that he 
and many other pages of the court are in love 
with Figarina, though they have never seen her, 
and is about to draw her sword when the faithful 
valet tells the page, “ C’est une femme ;” whereupon 
his pageship sheathes his sword, and is caught in 
the act of giving kiss “No. 3” to the bearer of the 
necklace by his brother pages, who, I regret to 
say, give kisses No. x, which, as we know, = an 
unknown quantity. We now present the fiancée 
to the King, who receives her en grande tenue, as 
indeed she herself appears. “But I miss a pearl 
necklace; perhaps her ep does not think it 
worthy of her other jewels,” says the majesty of 
Garbe. The Princess states that it is more valu- 
able than any other ornament, but, unfortunately, 
all the pearls but three are lost. King enraged— 
necklace restored to Figarina—and scene closer. 
Next tableau: I regret to * that, “through 
charity,” ** repays a kiss that the page 
had given her, and gets kissed on her own 
account by the faithful valet of the Ist act, 
leaving a balance of one pearl, which she gives 
en écrin to the fiancée. Astonished and alarmed 
by this loss of Is—‘‘ Perles qui ne se rem- 
pe pas,” says his mournin jesty—the King 
arranges to make over his fiancée to his cousin. 
The announcemeiit made, the cousin kisses the 
Princess, and the last pearl When 
the empty case is opened Le de Garbe siily 
cousin joy of the lady he is about to 

marry, and his intention of ing 
Figarina, who has received all the kisses ; the 
curtain falls. Is there a moral? Possibly; but 
I am not much of a deducer. I have told you the 
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material part of the opera as much as is allowed 
to us here, where there are no “ books of the 
”* and we are left to translate the language 


op ra, 


o! song without a dictionary. Now I must speak 
of the spiritual part, not as a musician, but as an 
humble individual and dweller for four hours in 
the tightest of stalls. I think, on the whole, | 


the music of the “Fiancée” is charming— 
not grand—like some parts of “ La Muette—inferior 
certainly to many portions of “ Fra Diavolo”—not 
even, perhaps, so rhythmical as some of Auber's 
lighter music. Do we not remember “ La Lac des 
Ives?” Yot I think all Paris will be singing that 
chorus of Pvages—a chorus at times without accoim- 
paniment—the duo and trio in the tent, and the 
chorus which, for want of another term, I will 
call, “of ruffians.’ The first act was too long, 
too much talking, too much Scribe, and too little 
Auber. But the other acts—tableanx they were, 
und dozens of them—were a great triumph, and 
everybody regretted that Auber himself did not 
come forward to receive his well-merited applause. 
But he did not; only the fat, well-fed man in 
black, and a white tie, who usually announces the 
“cevere colds” and other disappointments. And 
so, again, Auber, in his eightieth year, has 
triumphed on the stage of the Opéra Comique— 
that stage on which, thirty-four years ago, he 
produced “ Fra Diavolo.” “La Fiancée” he pro- | 
duced, I think even earlier, and the “ Bronze Horse’ | 


| Friday at noon. 
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TO THE TRADE. | 
The Country Edition of Tur Oxcugstra is published on | 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


STAMPED. UNSTAMPRD. 
Por Year * oo a ee 13s. Od. | 
» 4-Year 8s. Od. 6s. 6d. 
, Quarter 4s. 44d. Sa. Sd. 


Payable in advance. Credit 6d. per Quarter additional. 





247 Cunqves Axp Post-Orrick OxpERs TO BK DRAWN IN PAVOUR 


ov CRAMER, WOOD & CO., 201, Recsxt-stnert, Loxpoy, 





201, Recent Street, 55, Kine STREET, 
REGENT STREET, 
AND 
2, YorK Street, STRAND, 
FROM WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Orchestra may now be had, from the commencement, in 
monthly parts, neatly stitched, cut, and bound in a coloured 
wrapper, price ONE SULLLING per Part—Post-free for tour 
stamps extra. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Amatrtn (Bristol).\—There is nothing in Great Britain re- 
sembling the ‘‘ Conservatories” on the Continent. 





R. B.—No. Apply to a local manager. 
Turaran Roya.ist.—Ask at Lacy's, in the Strand. 


A Wov p-bg Sunscriper.—We can send you any beck numbers 
if you will specify what you want. 


soon after; so to him it is not only a field of | H. C. (Edinburgh).—Send your M8. immediately, or we cannot 


battle, but a field of victory. 
Portici”’ came out first at the Grand Opera in 1828. 
J can assure you that M. Auber at eighty looks as 
fresh as many men at sixty, who have never 
written anything more lasting than an “appeal 
to electors,” and much more fresh than many men 
of forty whose writing has been confined to auto- 
graphs on stamped paper. 


7 — — — 
PROPOSED SITE FOR THE NATIONAL 
MONUMENT TO SHAKESPEARE. 





{There will, no doubt, be a plentiful crop of 
suggestions as to where the proposed monument 
The following, from a member 
of the Committee, is among the first-fruits :]— 

“ In searching for a commanding spot on which 
to erect a memorial to the ‘ poet of all time,’ the 
most imposing elevation should be sought, not 
only in regard to present but to future London, 
being apart, if possible, from all other monuments, 
upon some isolated site, visible at the greatest 
distance to the greatest number, on some mound 
that, if raised by the hand of man, might be a 
Now, fortunately, such com- 
manding spot is to be found upon national pro- 
perty, and free. In the Regent’s Park stands 
‘Primrose Hill,’ a spot secured some twenty years 
ago to the nation by purchase and exchange for 
land at Windsor from Lord Southampton and the 
Provost of Eton—a charming site, 207 feet above 
the River Thames, recommending itself not alone 
as the highest base on which to raise a monu- 
mental pile, but one that, with but slight adapta- 
tion, could be made to form a grand feature of 
metropolitan improvement, by uniting the ‘ West- 
end’ with Hampstead, giving to London a grand 
vista or avenue only to be paralleled by the ‘Champs 
Elysées’ at Paris, or some of those remarkable 
perspectives to be found in the continental capi- 
tals. Uniting Portland-place, the Finchley road, 
and Hampstead Heath, it would afford a direct 
route to the Botanic and Zoological Gardens, and 
give the many thousands of visitors to town an 
object of interest from which, in clear weather, 
they could see the city, and a panorama of E 
beauty, Windsor, Harrow, Richmond, Syde ‘ 
Greenwich, Muswell Hill, Highgate, Hampstead, 
&c.,—places in like manner the monument would 
be visible from. It is somewhat remarkable that 
this magnificent promenade, which might appro- 

riately be called ‘The Prince of Wales’ avenue,’ 
is in a direct line with Regent-street, Portland- 
place, and could be constructed to the foot of the 
memorial without the slightest violation of public 
or private right, or the removal of a tree or shrub 
of value. The inauguration of the site of the 
National Monument by Her Majesty and her 
august son, who could proceed over the space 
marked out, would be icularly appropriate in 
a park created by the last Prince of es, who, 
when Regent, gave to London, in connexion with 
the greatest improvements of the age, a place 
bearing his name, and places those of the various 
members of the House of Brunswick.” 

The above is illustrated, we may notice, with a 
plan of the hill and adjacent country. 


should be placed. 


monument alone. 


“La Muette de} 


undertake its insertion. 


Emity.—The ‘Storm of the soul” is hardly suited to our 
requirements, 


L. B. Francis.—Thanks ; no. 
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Mr. Elliot Galer has acquired, we believe, the 
acting copyright of Dr. Duval’s new operetta, 
“ Married Maidens,” recently brought out at Hull, 
and noticed in The Orchestra. 





Rossini will complete his 72nd year on the 29th 
February. From the day on which he was born 
the illustrious composer has the anniversary of 
that event only once every four years. 





Signor Schira, composer of “ Nicolo de’ Lapi,” has 
nearly completed a new opera on the subject of 
“ Leah” (Mosenthal’s “ Deborah”’), the libretto by 
Signor Marcello, editor of the Italian musical 
journal, Il Trovatore. 





M. Hector Berlioz’s opera “ Les Troyens” has 
been withdrawn at Paris—a failure. We hear 
that the future success of Auber’s “ Roi des Garbes,” 
a notice of the opening representation of which 
will be found in another column, is at least dubious. 


The well known firm of Erard, who have con- 
tinuously enjoyed the honour of the Royal appoint- 
ments from George IV. to her present Majesty, 
have also been recently appointed pianoforte 
makers to their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. 





Musical gardening for this month comprehends 
an extensive sowing of lyricseed. Mr. Macfarren’s 
“« She Stoops to Conquer” has been put in rehearsal 
at Covent GarpeEn, and, inter alios, Mr. Benedict 
and Mr. Schlosser have operettas in hand. Mr. 
Vincent Wallace’s next Grand English Opera will 
be on a Scottish subject, the libretto by Mr. Oxen- 
ford. In fact, all our composers are busily engaged. 


Mr. G. W. Martin is organising a choir of 1,000 
picked voices for the purpose of giving a grand 
performance of the “‘ Macbeth” music, and other 
compositions connected with the writings of 
Shakespeare, on the 23rd of April next, the three 
hundredth anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth. 
Mr. Martin is also, we understand, arranging for 
a performance of one of Handel's oratorios in aid 
of the funds of the National Shakespeare Com- 








mittee. 


The first Orchestral Concert of the Musical 
Society of London is announced for the 27th inst, 
The vocalists are Madame Parepa and Mr. Santley, 
with Miss Zimmerman at the pianoforte, We 
are promised a novelty in the shape of an overture 
(Le Médécin malgré lwi) by Gounod. We trust, at 
one of the subsequent concerts of this society, Mr, 
John F. Barnet’s symphony may be presented, 
This composition was listened to with great 
pleasure at the society's rehearsal of orchestra] 
works, in Hanover-square, a short time ago. 





We would call the attention of our readers to 
the programme adopted by the committee for the 
celebration of the Shakespeare Ter-centenary in 
town. We shall have something to say on the 
matter of the resolutions by and bye; meanwhile, 
we hope that the very meagre imtentions therein 
expressed may be amplified and extended, if not 
by the committee in chief, at least by committees 
in union. The idea of a national holiday is com- 
mendable; but the proposed way of celebrating 
that holiday is, at first blush, ridiculous. 





Our readers are aware that Gounod’s “Faust” 
will be represented at Her Maszsty’s Tuxarre, 
with Mr. Chorley’s English version (written some 
years ago), and with Mdme. Sherrington, Mdlle. 
Florence Lancia, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor 
Marchesi in the principal parts. The music al- 
lotted to Siebel was originally written for soprano, 
but has been hitherto generally taken by mezzo- 
soprano, for instance, by Mdlle. Trebelli during 
Mr. Mapleson’s last season. The engagement of 
Malle. Florence Lancia, however, would lead us to 
suppose that the music of Siebel’s part will now 
have its original soprano character restored to it. 





It will be observed, from a report elsewhere 
given in this week’s Orchestra, that swindling in 
pianos is by no means on the decline. The instance 
brought under the notice of the sitting magistrates 
at Marlborough-street was that of auctioneers 
exposin»y for sale pianofortes bearing the forged 
imprint of respectable firms, who, of course, never 
manufactured them. The magistrate, very pro- 
perly, granted summonses against the offenders; 
who, by way of extenuating their own misdemean- 
our, asserted that there were “ plenty of others 
doing the same thing.” We quite believe the 
statement; and trust that more of these cases will 
be brought to light. It is perfectly amazing how 
gullible the public is with respect to musical in- 
struments, such as pianos and harmoniums, Even 
people moving in good society, and who ought to 
know better, are lured on, by tempting advertise- 
ments, and low prices, to buy rubbish that ne 
respectable manufacturer would keep in his place 
—simply because he could not pretend to make 
them at the money which they sell for. We can- 
not too emphatically remark on the folly of those 
who, instead of going to a music warehouse of 
repute, will rush frantically after cheap bargains, 
offered by people who have nothing to give by 
way of guarantee, and of whom the buyers know 
absolutely nothing. The swindling carried on in 
pianos has not the auctioneer’s room alone for its 
arena; it prospers in quasi private houses, where 
we know an immense illegitimate trade is carried 
on both in London and the principal towns 
throughout the kingdom. It is our intention to 
give a series of papers in The Orchestra on the 
various ramifications of this important subject, 
founded on accurate information ; which we shall 
be glad to have supplemented by the experience 
of any of our friends and readers. 








CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Ovz of the true tests of a musical genius is the 
faculty of writing chamber music. In its 
sense the term may be said to comprehend works 
such as Pianoforte Sonatas, either with or without 
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eomposer writes as a musician who feels, within 
himself, that he has a genius of his own, and 
a mind improved by the science and art. only 
attained by a diligent study of the works of his 
predecessors. In writing for the chamber, a com- 
poser enters upon one of the most difficult, though 
interesting, branches of his craft. He must make 
music: music that is to command respect and 
attention wholly and solely on its own merits, and 
those merits are addressed to a comparatively few 
listeners, and must be produced from a limited 
range Of instruments. Chamber composers, in 
addition to the above circumscribed scope for 
their art, are debarred from the employment of 
effects such as are produced by the variety of 
colouring which an orchestra affords, and led to 
rely entirely on their inspiration and scientific 
acquirements. They have to commence this work 
by a thorough knowledge that it is not possible 
for them to excite the whole of the passions by 
their skill, which must be regarded as appealing 
only to cultivated musical minds, and that they 
have the hard task before them of pleasing and 
interesting the musical student and connoisseur. 
If we take Haypw, one of the great quartet writers, 
and analyse his chamber music, simple as it may 
sometimes appear, there is a purity and lucidity of 
ideas which he never seemed to lose sight of, and 
in his treatment generally, of any subject, it is at 
once seen that under the most natural themes 
there is the handwriting of a master deeply read 
inall the mysteries of his art. His very tranquillity, 
grace, and sweetness clearly indicate the posses- 
sion of that genius for which he has been renowned, 
and prove to any one who thoroughly enters into 
his style and manner, how much can be effected 
from the development of a simple and pure form. 

That variety is not affected by the restrictions 
under which chamber-music labours, is evident 
from a perusal of that class of Mozarr's composi- 
tions. Unapproachable as Mozarr is in the univer- 
sality of his musical genius, he is no less so in the 
character of a chamber composer, and the musical 
student will do well to study this phase of Mozart's 
writing. Breruoven, too, that erratic phenomenon 
of musical impulse, with all his genius and powers, 
was one who sedulously cultivated the chamber 
section of the art. His characteristics forcibly 
point out the wide field of variety open to the 
chamber musician. In music of this kind, Breru- 
ovEN wrote in three distinct styles. The first was 
on the form of Mozarr, but perfectly original. 
His second manner was entirely his own, and the 
third period, when he was afflicted with deafness, 
and his spirits overcast by gloom, is that of the 
second with one of the most wonderful superstruc- 
tures of musical thought ever raised by man. Even 
now the outcry, which was at one time his portion, 
is not altogether abandoned ; but musicians, gen- 
erally, do comprehend those surprising productions 
of his pen ; and the severe criticism which, during 
his lifetime, was constantly being repeated, is now, 
thanks to the diffusion of musical knowledge, and 
&more thorough appreciation of his greatest man- 
her, rapidly passing away. A musical writer has 
said, with truth, “When BrerHoven does not 
“wield the strength of a great orchestra in his 
“ instrumental concerted pieces, there is the same 
“vivid and massive harmony, and the same wild, 
“unexpected, and startling effects. Mingled with 
“these there are strains of melody inexpressibly 
“impassioned and ravishing ; strains which do not 
“merely please, but dissolve in pleasure ; which 
“do not merely move, but overpower with emo- 
“ tion.” 


That there is a charm in composing for a full 
orchestra—that to produce an Oratorio, Symphony, 
o Cantata is the ambition of a young musician— 
there can be no doubt; nor is the motive, in 
attacking the highest achievement in art, one to 
be discredited, but, on the contrary, is worthy 
of commendation. Still, how much more con- 
ducive to genius and bard study it would be 
if composers more frequently turned their atten. 
tion to chamber music? In the first place— 


for those who have to make themselves a name 
—there is a chance of their productions being 
heard, while the greater work may lie buried for 
years, perhaps for ever, under piles of teaching 
pieces, ballads and waltzes. In the next place, 
one who is desirous to know how his talent will be 
estimated, can do so with comparative privacy ; and 
if his venture be a failure, it will not be likely to be 
askeenly felt as if, after years of anxiety and trouble 
to get his larger work before the public, it 
should prove unsuccessful. Lastly, in relation to 
art, to write chamber music should be one of the 
aims of every advanced musician. It would assist 
every composer to know his status as an author, 
for chamber music must be composed in forms, 
with genius, scientific knowledge, and is appre- 
ciated, at something near its intrinsic value, by 
those really capable of forming an opinion on its 
merits. These considerations, and they are worth 
being considered by all aspiring professors, should 
carry weight with those of the rising generation. 
We want more musicians and fewer artistes: we 
want more mind and less mechanism; but the 
mind must be cultivated. To obtain our require- 
ments we must have, first, recourse to nature. 
Melody, pure, simple, graceful, and pleasing, is 
absolutely a necessity. No genius can exist with- 
out melody. Talent may. After melody, which 
is nature, comes refinement, or art. Science and 
study are the next great requisites, and these, 
with imagination, form the stock-in-trade of a 
musical composer. High art, not crudities but 
genuine music that appeals to generous sym- 
pathies, is rare amongst us at present. For the 
love of that art and its more bountiful development 
we strongly urge a greater attention to chamber 
music, feeling convinced that it is one of the best 
tests of a composer's power, one of the most 
useful means of musical culture, an inducement 
to study the best models, and one of the purest 
pleasures which diffuse joy and happiness. 
“ A soft and solemn breathing sound 

Rose like a stream of rich distilled perfumes, 

And stole upon the air, that even silence 

Was took ere she was 'ware and wished she might 


Deny her nature, and be never more 
Still to be so displaced.” 





THE PROVINCIAL DRAMA, 

For good and for evil we owe much to the pro- 
vinces. If Liverpool were not, and Manchester 
did not exist, and Birmingham were but a magni- 
ficent abstract, much of England’s greatness 
would be wanting in the matter of docks, cottons, 
and hardware. Provincial towns — nay, even 
bucolic regions and remote agricultural districts 
—have produced some great names in literature, 
politics and art, and to them we owe the existence 
of a Ducat Srewarr anda Tr Bossr, as, before 
the beginning of the century, we owed that of a 
WELLINGTON and a Roscor. Great men, by the 
way, who have accidentally come into the world 
under provincial circumstances, have certainly 
remedied the small lusus nature by conv 
their talents to the metropolis; but this follows in 
the natural order of things. Centralization has a 
direct onward tendency in our own day—centrali- 
zation in literary things more than all. Popular 
magazines commenced in provincial towns are 
immediately removed to the metropolis, and there 
published, so soon as their success is established. 
With the exception of Blackwood’s Magazine, nc 
monthly of any high standing is now published 
in the. provinces of Great Britain, exclusive of 
Ireland. Popular books owe their origin to the 
same centre; popular music, popular dramas, 
equally so. We are occasionally indebted to 
remote localities for medical men and merchan- 
dise; and curious breeds of cattle are at times 
cultivated afar off. But, in respect of literature, 
science, and the arts, London stands pre-eminently 
the conservatory of genius. 

It has been a subject of wonder with many—an 
accepted fact not to be controverted, and not 
worthy of wonder with many more — that the 
stage, dramatic or lyric, flourishes so feebly in 
large provincial towns. While in London, some 





aad a very important consideration it should be 





innumerable, support themselves with average 
success, nothing like an equal proportion is found 
among smaller populations elsewhere. In the 
majority of cases, a proportionate number even is 
not attained; and where the number is attained 
the success is disproportionate. The rule is proved 
by an exception, the exception being the Prince 
of Wales’ Theatre, in Liverpool. Mr. Henper- 
SON enjoys a degree of perennial popular favour 
altogether metropolitan in character; but Mr. 
HENDERSON is the one example, a second to which 
it would be hard to find. Before he revived—or 
created—theatrical taste in Liverpool, it was 
with that eminent Seaport as with other eminent 
and ineminent places, where the drama vegetates : 
a dramatic lethargy reigned on the Mersey; and 
the laurels were very dry and very withered on the 
brow of the manager, who monopolised Liveropoli- 
tan theatrics. In Manchester, a Hunperson is 
needed to imbue the drama with its due vitality, 
And as we penetrate northward and enter the 
land o’cakes, a peculiarly Scottish mist envelopes 
the stage, until “ the gloom that saddens heaven 
and earth” extinguishes the footlights altogether, 
and leaves MELPomENr and Tatu playing at 
blind-man’s buff, on a darkened ecclesiastical 
Parnassus. 

In a recent review bya contemporary of the 
Scotch Mind, a particular feature of the national 
character was not alluded to—namely, the antago- 
nism of the Mind of Caledonia to the stage. By 
the stage may be symbolised most things that 
render life less stern and matter-of-fact, and in- 
vest it with some small charm ; but it is of the 
stage alone, distinct and proper, that we wish to 
speak. The enmity of the Scotch Mind—when 
pure and unadulterated by Southern contact, and 
represented, as it properly is, by its theological 
element—is marked. Scarcely two years ago the 
Commander of the Forces in Scotland took occasion 
to designate the British theatre a “den of 
iniquity.” Since that time, and before that time 
to a period too distant to be calculated, the Scotch 
Mind, professionally theological, amateur by theolo. 
gical, (in either case invidious and intolerant), has 
frequently taken occasion to express itself openly 
against dramatic entertainment, and to express 
itself more frequently by tacitly discountenancing 
it by example aud influence. Much of the old 
clerical leaven exists still in the North; and the 
spirit which once tolerated the stage, when the 


stage supported the church, when mysteries and 
sacred dramas flourished 


bring about a revival of church support; how far 
the representation of scriptural subjects, such as 


or the Ruxopoams of the Presbytery 
Jznonoame of the Free Kirk. But it might avail 


years was much less innocent than it now is; was 
much more inclined to the travestie of 





topics and to the f of people with 


subjects which should be beyond familiarity ;* to 
remind them that the 





two-and-twenty theatres, besides concert-halls 
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tendency to impropriety into which the liberty of 
the drama might fall. Protestant priesthood 
would admit this at close questioning. Protestant 
priesthood, however, fears the effect of the stage 
as acting, through a people’s taste, indirectly on 
their thought, and as educating the latter into 
freedom. Freedom of opinion is to be deprecated 
by Protestant priesthood; the stage, like the 
press, is an elevator of free opinion; and the 
syllogism is supplied by the discouragement ea- 
countered by the drama in Scotland. Many other 
causes may contribute to the same result, and one 
undoubtedly lies in the aversion with which the 
paying public there regard the outlay of money 
for amusement of merely an wsthetic nature. 
Another is the want of public speculators in 
dramatic matters, or the want of means on the 
part of such speculators as there are; in the 
absence of moneyed men, in short, who are pre- 
pared to “back up” any likely enterprise in the 
profession. The two remain then—impecuniosity 
and Strathbogyism—the want of means, and the 
want of spiritual liberality—to account for the 
languishing state of the drama in the North, and 
the total inappreciation it there experiences. How 
long this condition of affairs shall last it is difficult 
to decide, or when a more hopeful era shall set in. 
In all probability, not until the age of theocratic 
narrowness has departed, and the sombreness of 
the surplice ceases to be regarded as heaven’s own 
natural hue; not indeed until the nation, now 
faintly beginning to think about awakening to a 
sense of its spiritual bondage, throws it off 
altogether, and seeks relief. Then may art be ex- 
pected to arise, and the mimic art among art's 
many branches. Until that time, we must be 
content to behold Scotland standing pre-eminently 
alone in Christendom and wet-blanketdom; to 
see Edinburgh, with a struggling Theatre Royal, 
patronised six weeks per annum, and with no 
single music hall besides ; to see Glasgow open a 
new theatre to replace an old establishment de- 
atroyed, and scarcely a soul take the slightest 
interest in the event, or its result. 





ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


Enouisu people are suspicious about Felt Wants. 
That there are felt wants in every phase and con- 
dition of civilised existence, nobody will deny; 
and of this deficiency in the constitution of things, 
speculators are for ever taking advantage, or, at 
least, trying todo so. A virulent church sect get 
up a little spiteful paper in which to abuse their 
Christian brethren; and they tell you in their 
opening number that they are supplying a Felt 
Want. A new public-house is licensed round the 
corner, in consequence (say the promoters) of a 
strongly Felt Want on the part of the neighbour- 
hood. The Felt Want of rapid hair-serubbing 
induces somebody to bring out an engine to effect 
the same. What but the catholically Felt Want 
of suffering Christendom ever gave birth to the 
Oxford coats, and Regent collars, and patent per- 
ambulators, and the thousand and one amazing 
inventions of the age? It may be matter for 
wonderment to the speculative how keenly we 
feel on the subject of our National wants. Britain 
groans (pour ainsi dire) for perambulators, news- 
papers, and attire of strange device; nor groans 
in vain—there is always somebody ready to supply 
her Felt Want, whatever it may be. Indeed, the 
supply is generally in exeess of the demand; and, 
so much has this been the case of late in the Felt 
Want market, that British confidence in new pro- 
jects and new speculations, is, to say the least of 
it, shaken. So, when a dramatist, or a lyrical 
composer, proposes to do for our intellectual desti- 
tution what enterprising and imaginative trades- 
men are censtantly achieving for our material 
wants, we are sceptical, and somewhat disinclined 
to believe that we are really se badly off as some 
interested people would have us believe. This 
British hesitancy—albeit there are enough and to 

of credulous folk in these realms—is a good 


clever and unscrupulous though it be, is not *| 
match in the long run for English Conservatism. 

In affairs musical the same rule holds. We 
will always have pretended reformers zealous in 
knocking down structures they cannot replace— 
we will always have Mokannas, prophets of short 
lived creeds and theories of the divine art. Still, 
we know of not one department of intellectual 
activity in which more is to be done, and still 
more to be attempted, than in music. Here you can- 
not well have too much innovation, for innovation 
occasionally suggests originality, and, in these 
times, right glad are we to find one grain of sound 
art-wheat in the recurring bushels of chaff. 
Moreover, humbug in music is not very lasting. 
Sooner or later the Charlatan is stripped of his 
jack-pudding vesture, and all his tricks are exposed. 
The public cease to go to the specious and shallow 
“entertainment,” and the entertainer goes into 
the Gazette. 

In London, the diffidence of the public in new 
forms of entertainment is perfectly well under- 
stood by the particular few who cater for the 
popular musical taste. They know, better than 
anybody, that whilst on the one hand the public 
will not have “ Felt Wants” attributed to them, 
and will not patiently hear anything brought 
before them, so, on the other hand, that this 
same inconstant public will not have—to quote 
a popular saying—too much of a good thing. 
That is to say, the taste of the higher Eng- 
lish musical public is tacitly admitted for the 
works of Brrruoven, Mozart, MENDELSSOHN, 
etc.; but with this practical rider on the conces- 
sion, that only certain works ef these, and such 
as these, masters can be safely performed. This 
creed is all but universal now amongst our concert- 
givers; and it is truly lamentable to think how 
much magnificent music, of both ancient and 
modern masters, lies hidden and neglected beneath 
this unreasonable conventionalism. It seems im- 
possible to get a good “shift” of artists to 
execute; but, surely, it is not impossible to get 
many changes of good music. A searching review 
of the programmes of so-called “classical” con- 
certs in London, for several years back, would 
bear out our assertion— which no one in the 
profession will, we think, controvert—that the 
selection of works has been limited to a degree. 
Here, then, is a Felt Want —felt, we are 
assured, by that considerable musical public who 
wish to know more of BrrerHoven than can be 
gathered from a few well-worn sonatas and sym- 
phonies ; more of MenpBLssoun than is at present 
imparted per the pianoforte; more, in fact, of the 
great masters—and who would like to have that 
further knowledge imparted in a proper manner, 
not only by good artists, but exactly in the way 
the composer meant his works to be rendered. In 
the case of Beethoven, for instance, this desirable 
end cannot be properly attained without an or- 
chestra. You may sing BrrTHoven, and play 
BrxruHoven onthe pianoforte, or even go the length 
of a stringed quartette, but the vast ideas of the 
giant can only be realized in sound by a large 
orchestra. It is in this point we have not pro- 
gressed much. When we get a first-rate orchestra 
together, it is generally for the end of dance 
music, and not for the conscientious intrepreta- 
tion of a complete work of a great master. In 
fact, our classical concerts, so far as orchestral 
effects are concerned, are very feeble indeed. We 
have had occasion to praise very frequently in 
The Orchestra, the manner in which the Monday 
Popular Concerts are carried out. They 
are very good, and very commendable, so far 
as they go—but they do not, in our opinion, 
go far enough, Any effort, therefore, in this 
direction, is legitimate, and, if properly put forth, 
is deserving of success. We understand that a 
series of Orchestral Concerts, to supply the wants 
we have indicated as existing in the musical sys-' 
tem, is about to be instituted by Mussrs. Cramer 


Orchestral Concerts.” As their name imports, 





and we like it. Mnglish Charlatanerie, 


— — 
tral performances. These will comprise, in addi. 
tion to the usual selection of high art, some 
entirely new works, or unknown opera of masters 
already celebrated. To carry out this part of the 
programme efficiently there will be a selected 
orchestra of sixty or seventy artists of recognised 
standing, conducted by Herr Manns, whose ability 
to take the post we all gladly admit. There wil} 
be, in addition, solo vocalists, amongst whom will 
probably be Mdme. Parepa and Mr. Sayruay, and 
solo instrumentalists, of whom Madame ARABEIIA 
GoppaRp, we hope, will be one. The performances 
will extend through the season, and will take place 
at St. James’s Hall—the first being fixed for 
Wednesday, the 24th of February next. The series 
is entitled to be called “ popular,” as the price of 
admission begins at one shilling. 

We have thus generally indicated the scope of 
an undertaking which, guaranteed as it is by the 
name and direction of a musical House of the 
highest standing, and aiming, as it does, at the 
performance of an important task, must fairly 
claim to be removed from the class of frivolous 
and purposeless speculations. The vis inertia ig 
too strongly the characteristic of those London 
Societies who have been by prescription the patrons 
of high musical art. Vestals, ere now, have for. 
gotten to keep alive the sacred flame committed 
to their charge; and, assuredly, the light of 
musical science is, in this country, kept flickering 
in a very precarious manner. The proposed series 
of Orchestral Concerts may confer ulterior good on 
musical art in this country, by infusing new life 
and vigour into associations which slumber dully 
on, waking up drowsily once or twice a year, only 
to fall serenely again to sleep; and if this good 
work be accomplished, a very great impetus will 
have been given to the advancement of musica] 
science and art amongst us. 


—— 


SONGS AND SINGERS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—Doctor Johnson used to ask, “ What be- 
comes of all the precocious children?” We may 
follow up the remark by enquiring, “ What be- 
comes of all the songs that are published?” Like 
those very clever children, who invariably turn out 
stupid, or disappoint everybody, there is scarcely 
one song among every thousand printed that lives 
to enjoy even a moderate share of popularity ;— 
the rest usually find their way, after lumbering 
the shelves of the music-seller for some time, to 
the waste-paper buyers; or, like the “Thirty 
Years’ Recollections” of a sapient critic, are 
doomed “ to line the trunk, or wrap the candle.” 

When Shield and Braham wrote songs, the pub- 
lishing trade was in a very different state to what 
it is now; the practice of advertising, puffing, and 
paying singers, was totally unknown. At the 
present day, from an over-glut of material in the 
music market, not only is the advertising medium 
largely run after, but publishers themselves 
actually turn penny-a-liners, and write crafty 
criticisms on the works they print. The following 
is after the approved West-end recipe :— 


(6 QUMMER CABBAGES” and “WINTER GREENS.— 
Two new Songs, by Brown Rosinsoy. 


Then the fortunate possessor of so much re 
freshing verdure appends a criticism in this style: 
—— — 
most charming com n, within the compass of ordinary 
voices, and an favourite wherever sung.” 

Now, what is so plain, so straight-forward, #0 
simple as this? Yet who but the ingenious in- 
ventor of this paragraph, who vends the com- 
modity, knows the real truth? It is reserved 
for the buyers of these summer and winter effu- 
sions to discover that they are the only “ greens 
in the business. 

Another specious line to the unwary is - 
nounced in the advertising columns of the Times 
and other leading journals, that at Southampton, 
on the 23rd instant, Miss Rosa Matilda Snaffles 


and Co., under the of the “Wednesday | will sing Longshank Welsh’s descriptive ballad, 
om ** “A seream at séa;” and that Mdlle. Pienipo will, 





the main feature of these concerts will be orches- 


repeat Glanderduster’s attractive lied, “Sing, 
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Cock-a-doodle, sing,” at Manchester and Sheffield, 
on the 27th and 29th instant. 

Was ever so much care or thoughtfulness dis- 
played towards the good people of Southampton, 
Manchester, or Sheffield, in ancient days? We 
fearlessly answer never ; and the amateur young 
lady singers of these places will prove decidedly 
ungrateful, if they omit to order forthwith copies 
of all these very popular songs. 

We have seen lithographed portraits of these 
distinguished female vocalists, as frontispieces to 
the compositions alluded to; but, imitating nature 
so abominably, that actions for damages might 
very reasonably be instituted against everybody 
concerned in the perpetration of such caricatures. 

It is amusing to notice how, week after week, 
the same resolute system of puffing by advertise- 
ment goes on. This perseverance in keeping 
works before the public which have no real merit, 
recalls an anecdote told of Liston, the actor. An 
author, whose piece had been most unequivoca'ly 
damn’d, prevailed on Liston, with almost tearful 
eyes, to go on and announce its repetition. Liston 
generously consented; but scarcely had uttered 
the words, “‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” when he was 
assailed with loud cries of “No! no!” “Off! off!” 
Advancing a little closer to the foot-lights, Liston 
looked quietly round him—paused—and with a 
vis comica, so peculiarly his own, responded— 
“Ladies and gentlemen! this piece will positively 
be repeated.” The audience laughed and ap- 
plauded; the author embraced him; and the 
doomed farce gained life for another night or two. 

Let us turn to the singers. It is now their 
custom, with very few exceptions, to receive so 
much per copy for singing a song. Let the com- 
position be worthy or worthless—no matter—they 
sign a hundred copies, which, at sixpence a copy, 
aecording to Cocker, would be two pounds ten 
shillings. Perhaps the architect, the author, the 
contriver of the work, has received five or ten 
guineas for the sole and entire copyright, which 
ends his hopes. Not so with the singer ; he or she 
has secured a Royalty, and sits, like an incubus, on 
the title-page of every song; and hundreds and 
thousands may find their way into the pockets of 

vocalists who ought to be content with the terms 
paid by the various entrepreneurs who engage 
them—pleased to sing any song that can obtain 
for them the breath of popularity, on which hangs 
their very being. 

For the best songs ever written or composed, 
which have been the most popular during the last 
century, we believe that a single shilling never was 
paid to singers to sing them. We may cite at 
random the following ; anda shoal of others might 
be enumerated :— My pretty Jane,” “Oh, no! 
we never mention her,” “Thou art gone from 
my gaze,” “Jeannette and Jeannot,” “Shells of 
the Ocean,” “ Little Nell,” “Then you'll remember 
—* “The light of other days,” “Ever of thee,” 

ke 


We shall be glad to see this odious habit of pay- 
ing singers to sing songs discontinued ; there will 
be fewer ricketty bantlings brought forth, and the 
temptation to sing a song—sing it and leave it— 
would, by necessity, be abandoned. Boniface puts 
over his inn door— 

“Good wine needs no bush.” 
We extend the idea. A good song will find its 
way without subjecting it to any of those dis- 
graceful conditions which we feel it our bounden 
duty to reprobate. 
Two-Hzapep Janus. 


— — 

Battap-smvaina Divixvx Dr. Richard Corbet, 
bishop of Norwich, was a great humourist, both 
in his words and actions. “After he was D.D.,” 
ington: “he sang ballads at the Crosse at 

on. On a market day, he and some of his 

com, were at the taverne by the 
(which, by the way, was then the finest in 
— A ballad sinew complained that he 
no costume; he not put off his ballads. 


tn folly Doctor put off his gowne, and put on 


singer's leathern jack being 
— ——————— 
—2** se Se and vended » 





MUSIC, 


Royat Eneuisn Opera, CovENT-GARDEN. 


Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge 
and Her Royal Highness the Princess Mary 
honoured the performance of W. C. Levey’s popular 
operetta,‘ Fanchette,” with their especial patron- 
age on Tuesday evening. The Royal visitors 
remained for the grand pantomime. 


IsLINGToN PHILHARMONIC HALL, 

An excellent little burlesque sketch, by Mr. G. 
W. Hunt, entitled, “ Phil-Harmonico : a Love Story,’ 
was introduced on Monday night by the Sisters 
Clari and Annie Young, and was well received 
by a large audience. 





Mapame Pvuzzi's Sorrées.—The first of these 
entertainments came off on Tuesday evening last, at 
the Har.ry StrEET Rooms, before as fashionable an 
audience as London can muster at this season of the 

ear. The artists who appeared were Mesdames 

uisa Pyne, Banks, Susan Pyne, and Lascelles ; 

Mr. Swift, Signor Gentili, and Signor Ciabatta. The 

janists —— Francesco en and G. W. 

assius, the violoncello being in the hands of Signor 
Pezze. Miss Louisa Pyne, who came to the concert 
after sustaining her in ** Fanchette,” at Covent 
Garden, electrified the audience with her ever wel- 
come English ballads. She sang, ‘‘ Why throbs this 
heart,” m Wallace's ‘‘ Desert Flower,”’ encored, 
and “The Power of Love,” from Balfe’s ‘‘ Satan- 
ella,” besides joining her sister in Auber’s exquisite 
duet, ‘‘The Bolers,” from ‘Les Diamaus de la 
Couronne,” which was quite a treat to all present. 
Never has this most fascinating ——— been 

iven with more ‘‘ point” and grace than by_these 
highly-gitted sisters. Miss Lascelles, who is fast 
rising to the position of leading English contralto, 
had ample room for the display of her truly superb 
voice in Mercadente’s ‘‘ Ah, s‘estruto,” an air which 
taxes to the utmost the agility of the singer; and 
this (a quality as rare as it is beautiful in a contralto 
voice), is one with which Miss Lascelles is particu- 
larly favoured. She also joined in all the concerted 
music, besides uniting with Miss Banks in Berger s 
new two-part song, ‘‘ I might —* for comfort yet.’ 
It is a charming duet, in the style of, though not at 
all borrowed from Mendelssohn's a songs, 
and had full justice done to it by the ladies. Miss 
Banks gave a chaste reading of Mercadente’s Preg- 
hiera, * Ah, negli estrewis istanti,”” and Mr. 8 
displayed his fine voice in Balfes French romance, 
‘* Si tu savais.” Mr. Francesco Berger performed 
two of his own compositions, ‘‘ Conselation,” and 
** Pour la bonne-bouche,” with all the delicacy of 
touch and refinement of style to which his friends 
have become accustomed, and modestly declined the 
decided encore obtained in the second piece. Mr. 
Cassius played Fumagallis ‘‘ Quatono des Puritani ' 
most successfully, and joined Signor Pezze in Men- 
delssohn s Variations for violoncello and piano. The 
concert (which did not commence until 9 o clock) 
was one of the most successful that Madame Puzzi 
has hitherto provided for her large and distinguished 
circle of friends. 

— —— — 


THEATRES. 


Drury Lanz. 
The new piece produced on Saturday by Mr. E. 
Falconer, may, if enthusiastic applause during 
the playing, a reception accorded to Mr. Phelps, 
and a call for the actor, be any criterion, be ac- 
cepted as a success. Whether that success is per- 
manent, or is calculated to survive stricter analysis 
of the loose construction and entire a eat 
of the play, becomes another question. Mr. Fal- 
coner, in the elaboration of drama, has em- 
ployed a plot sufficiently involved, and incidents 
sufficiently romantic, to construct a play of average 
goodness—certainly of average dramatic effective- 
ness. But, in many respects, ‘ Night and Morn” 
falls short. It seldom rises to beauty, or even 
force of ; it attains even less ctness 
of action. It isa three-act drama witha xed 
plot, not founded, as has been su , on Bul- 
wer’s “ Night and Morning,” but o 
and Falconerian in construction. 
shows us a dungeon in the duchy of Ferrara, where 
Julian de Vivaldi (Mr. Phelps) has been long im- 
prisoned, and whence, by a stratagem, he manages 
to escape by filing away the bars of his window. 
He is then conducted by a messenger to the pre- 
sence of the Princess Olympia (Miss Heath), who 
has been anxiously a the of anoth 
prisoner, a young page ed by her, and im- 
i for the crime of aspiring to her love. 
dark she mistakes Julian for the other 
ents are entered into for a secret 
riage. But the monk, who is to 
mony (Mr. Ryder), proves to be 





earlier life wedded Julien and another lady, whe 











has now become Duchess of Ferrara, by marrying 
the Duke in her belief of her husband's death, 
Here arrives a complication, and another one 
turns on the discovery that the Duchess's daughter 
is this same Olympia; whereupon Julian properly 
determines on going back to prison in preference 
to bothering himself with an attempt to elucidate 
matters, liberty being probably too dear at such a 
price. Then there is a false friend, Giacomo (Mr. 
Spencer), who betrays everybody and comes to 
grief, being ultimately consigned to Julian's 

while Julian himself assumes the ducal , and 
proclaims immunity to Olympia in her matrimonial 
choice. The part of Mr. Phelps was not a my | 
one, but he imparted to it a certain degree « 
quiet sarcastic humour. The Duchess was 

riously played by Miss Atkinson, while Miss Heath 
was good. Mr. Ryder’s réle was very slight: 
he had little to do except look monastic and speak 
gravely. After the drama the very effective panto- 
mime proceeds successfully as ever, and fully 
makes up for any defects or shortcomings of the 
front-piece. Mr. J. Morris was called upon at the 
ninth hour, on Monday evening last, to sustain 
the part of Ali the Merchant, in the opening of the 


pantomime of “Sinbad the Sailor,” owing to the 
illness of Mr. Tom Matthews. This tleman 
performed the part, although at such a short 
notice, in a highly creditable manner. 
PRINCESS’s. 
Mr. Westland Marston's comedy, ‘ Donna 
Diana,” “ ted and partly re-written from 


the Spanish of Moreto,” was produced at this 
theatre on Monday last, with average success. 
The comedy has great literary merit, but a 
certain demerit of a practical nature, which, 
even to a slight extent, must always militate 
against the success of a work written for the 
stage. We allude to a want of action and situa- 
tion; deficiencies to be the more regretted from 
the elevated tone adopted by Mr. Marston through- 
out the piece. The —— of ideas, and elegant 
manner of expressing them, which the author has 
always shown in his dramatic efforts, appear most 
forcibly in the present instance. e mental 
appetite is nevertheless apt to become cloyed by 
smooth and polished diction, unless relieved b 
the more stirring element of what is called 
“‘situation;” and there can be no doubt, that the 
encouragement given to Mr. Marston’s comedy 
would have been in far greater proportion, had 
the action been less dilatory. The principal in- 
terest is embodied in the character of Donna Diana; 
in fact, the other dramatis persone, with the ex- 
ception of Perin and Don Caesar, are so unimportant, 
that there is little chance of their affording much 
variety. The purpose of the story is set forth at 
the beginning; and itsdevelopmentsinksintoa duel 
between the two principals. Though the scenes 
between Donna Diana and Don Cesar contain some 
beautiful passages, the changes are rung on love, 
—2* and assumed — og * ten en 
. Marston’s piece is ex to the charge 

being too “ wordy.” Donna Diana (Mrs. Hermann- 
Vezin), daughtgr and heiress of Don Diego (Mr. 
Hooper), is a man-hater upon principle, having 
discovered in two previous suitors, a greater 
solicitude for her ducats than for herself. ‘Three 
princes, Don Lowis (Mr. H. Forrester), Don Gaston 
(Mr. David Fisher), and Don Casar (Mr, Hermann- 
Vezin), have come to solicit the lovely Diana's 
hand, Of these, Don Cesar is madly in love with 
her, and is advised by Perin (Mr, George Vining), 
a gentleman of the Court, to assume perfect in- 
difference as the only method of gaining her; this 
counsel is acted upon. Diana cruelly resolves to 
bring her lover to his feet, for the simple pleasure 
of showing him her hatred of love and man, To 
this end she takes Perin into her confidence, and 
manages to secure Don Cesar as her attendant 
knight at the Masque, in the Palace Gardens, 
Don Ceasar, overcome his love, and Diana’s 
apparent favour, forgets his assumed 

and makes a passionate a) to her f “ 
He is at her feet, and 










out his 
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fuithful Cesar is still unchanged. The arduous 
character of Diana is admirably suited to the 
powers of Mrs. Vezin, who pourtrayed the cold, 
unfeeling, scorn—and, afterwards, the plaintive 
love of the princess, with equal intensity and 
sweetness. Mr. Hermann-Vezin, as Don Cesar, did 
his best; having, except in his love declaration, 
merely to appear perfectly careless, which he most 
certainly did. ‘The gay, volatile, amiably deceit- 
ful Perin, found a most able representative in Mr. 
George Vining, to whose exuberant style the part 
is specially suited. Don Gaston is tar beneath the 





powers of Mr. David Fisher. Miss C. Carson, as 
Laura, Miss Emma Barnett as Fenisia, and Miss 
Rebecca Powell as Floretta, gave every effect to 
those very slight characters. ‘he applause during 
the piece was considerable, and Mrs. Vezin was 
honoured with a call at the end of the second act, 
appearing again with Mr. Vezin and Mr. Vining 
at the end. ° 
HAYMARKET AND ADELPHI. 

The bills remain unchanged; the two popular 
favourites, “ Leah” and “Lord Dundreary,” being 
likely to draw for some time to come. The ubiqui- 
tous Mr. J. L. Toole plays first at the Adelphi, and 
finishes his evenings to the great delight of the 
St. James’s audience. 


STRAND. 

A new farce, entitled “Margate Sands.” was on 
Monday last produced, and follows Mr. Byron’s 
attractive extravaganza of “ Orpheus.” The piece 
is very slight, and indeed hackneyed in conception, 
as a leading feature in it has been “done” some 
time ago. But its situations are sufficiently 
absurd, and its fun sufficiently broad to provoke 
the laughter of the easily gratified multitude. 
For, furnish a London audience with a few 
familiar allusions, introduce a known locality, and 
colour the wholo with a slangy description of 
humour, and you have sufficient material to secure 
a successful run of the piece, be it ever so im- 
probable and ever so weak. In the present case, 
the plot is briefly this :—Two visitors, the one an 
eccentric husband, the other an elegant hair- 
dresser in search of matrimony, are down at 
Margate. Mr. Pilrington, the benedick, wearied of 
living at Margate, for which he had left his wife, 
has written to her to rejoin him; Mr. Curlycrop, 
the hairdresser, has made a rendezvous with a fair 
correspondent on the subject of matrimony. Both 
gentlemen are on the sands, and get into the same 
machine to await their respective fair ones. A 
mistake in each other's clothes after bathing is 
prolific of dreadful confusion. As the ladies on 
arriving, fail to recognise their husbands, and, in 
fact believe “the other to be the which.” Hence 
the fun. Mr. Belford and Miss Kate Carson 
enacted the unfortunate couple with great energy, 
and Mr. Wood and Miss Maria Simpson were 
ludicrous enough as the hairdresser from Pimlico 
and his love. 

AsTLey’s. 


On Monday evening, Mr. E. T. Smith produced 
for the first time, at this Theatre, Mr. Fitzball’s 
favourite drama, “‘Momentous Question,” which, in 
conjunction with the popular pantomime, has been 
most successfully represented to crowded and 
first rate audiences every evéning during the 
week.——On Tuesday, Mr. E. T. Smith, the lessee, 

nted silver cups to several artists and officials 
of the Sn, —_—* Mr. e, 
stage manager ; ae ,» scenic 3 
Sloman, machinist; Mr. Laurie, costumier; Mr. 
Moon, y maker; and Mr. Pepper, gasfitter. 
And, that side the water, his enterprising * 
bours, Messrs. Fenton and Fram , at the 
Vicroris, have a new piece in rehearsal, which 
we shall notice in our next impression. 

New Royatry. 

This snug little theatre is full every night from 
the attractions of the farce, “ Stolen, or 
Reward;” Mr. Burnand’s capital comic drama, 
“ Madame Berliot’s Ball;”’ and the well-tried sheet- 
anchor, “ Izion.” 

Sapier’s Wiis. 

Miss Marriott is now playing at this house in 
“ Peer and Peasant,” and this present 16th, the 
“* Duchess of Malfi” is to be produced here. 

Grecian. 

We were sorry to find here, on the 7th inst., bills 
announcing the temporary in tion of Mr. G. 
Conquest, the tative of Man Friday, in 
the pantomime, “ Crusoe.” The character 
was undertaken by Mr. Manners, at a very short 


usually 
son, whe ft mast be ald do their best 
the circumstances, 





201. | tlemen amateurs of the Kensington Park Dramatic 


Royau CoLossEuM. 


Pantomime, in an umbrageous form reigns here, 
where all the world is a sheet and all the men 
and women merely shadows. Very funny is 
pantomime, too, and provocative of laughter at 
the shadowy pranks and tricks, and the 
immaterial knocks productive of audible smacks ; 
and little and larger children chuckle over 
it immensely. Imagine a plain disc, white 
and stiff—in short, a sheet such as is used in 
magic-lantern display, and such as you know at 
the Colosseum. On this surface a number of 
shadows appear, all black without variation of 
shade, yet all individualised, so that there is no 
danger of your mistaking one for the other. There 
are many of them; for the story selected is that 
of “ Red Riding Hood,” pleasantly told by Mr. George 
Buckland in facetious terms, half jocular, half 
rhythinical, and with a pianoforte accompaniment. 
We have Red Riding Hood herself, known panto- 
mimically as Annette, to whom, as Mr. Buckland 
informs us, her cloak acted as godfather and god- 
mother by giving her a name; and we have her 
mamma and grandmamma, of historical reminis- 
cence, and Lupus, the Wolf. To these added come 
a youthful lover of Annette, in knickerbockers, 
rejoicing in the appropriate name of Sweetheart, 
and a rival of Annette’s love (of Scottish extrac- 
tion, apparently), called Neerdoweel. The nature 
of the piece allows of no scenery, which in 
shadow would simply obliterate the actors; so 
much has to be left to the imagination. We 
have accordingly to suppose the first tableau on 
the cloth represents the interior of the cottage 
of Riding Hood’s mamma, a lady of sedentary and 
domestic habits, who is represented engaged in 
needlework. While thus engaged — “tatting,” 
probably—Neerdoweel vainly endeavours to prose- 
cute his suit, and is snubbed by his imamorata, 
who manifests a decided preference for Sweetheart. 
The intervals between the tableaux are marked 
by a very pretty transparent drop, arranged on 
magic-lantern principles, representing the dif- 
ferent events of the story. The next tableau 
shows us Lupus and Neerdoweel in inharmonious 
concert. A fair is announced to take place in the 
village, and Sweetheart decides upon going, against 
his better judgment, accompanied by his rival. 
Then enters Red Riding Hood, on her way to 
grandmamma’s, and, fatigued by the distance, she 
sits down to rest. Instantly the Wolf appears en 
grande tenue, got up as a courtly gentleman. He 
endeavours to make himself generally agreeable, 
but with only indifferent success; he gets out of 
her, however, the address of her grandmamma, 
and sets off on a slaughterous errand. We have 
then a fair-scene with a slangy showman, and with 
Neerdoweel tempting Sweetheart with porter and 
dice. Sweetheart, however, is very amative, and 
determines upon going in seareh of Riding Hood. 
In the next scene, the cottage of grandmamma, 
a great many laughable incidents occur. First, 
there is the old lady, bed-ridden, but very cheer- 
ful; indeed, she indulges in a song on topical 
subjects, not forgetting the recent royal cause for 
rejoicing. To her enters Lupus in propria persona ; 
and the old lady, in an agony of fright, tumbles 
out of bed, runs round and round the room, in 
dishabille, and under the bed, whither Lupus fol- 
lows, and when he —— it is alone. The old 
lady has been devoured! Thereupon follows his 
attack on Little Red Riding Hood, and his capture 
by the general company; after which the grand- 
mamma re-enters in a rather unaccountable 
manner, and changes the characters. In the harle- 
quinade a tight-rope scene is produced, a phantom 

liceman is knocked a deal about, and a 
ot of comic business merrily performed. Alto- 
gether the shadow-pantomime is very amusing, at 
which nobody can take umbrage. 


Vicror1a Hatyt, Norrine Hitit.—The gen- 


Club gave the first of their entertainments at the 
above Hall on Thursday last. It was remarkably 
— = a ag old habitués of the 

ampden House being present, to replace 
which in the neighbourhood the present pretty 
little theatre has been erected. The building 


trouble and expense; and 
the manner in which the pieces were 
the stage reflected the credit upon 
—— ree Walton. “ —— Passion,” 
a e, spoken by Miss Kate 
vers, ap aneand tee the opening ; and rarely 
have we seen amateurs more , or 
witnessed a more id pi 


of Ms Alfred Miarag, | the f 


scene with Touche he displayed a depth of feeling 
marvellous for one who has not made the his 
profession. A little more attention to what is 
technically called the business of the scene, and a 
careful avoidance of all trace of mimicry would 
leave Mr. Murray few superiors among amateurs, 
The Desmarets of V. Grame, was also very good. 
A special word of praise is due to Miss Rivers 
for her very effective rendering of the arduous 
part of Madame de Fontanges. Mr. Charles 
Mathews’s farce of “ Little Toddlekins,” pitally 
played, brought the evening to a very satisfacto; 

conclusion, and we may fairly congratulate the 
management on the success of their first night, 





The Wincuester, Pentonville, one of the most 
convenient amateur theatres in London, has, after 
passing through certain vicissitudes, been taken 
by Mr. Concannon. 





We hear, but cannot vouch for the truth of the 
information, that Ricomonp THEATRE is likely to 
be opened for a short time, and that the principal 
feature of the entertainment will be a well. 
appointed ballet. 





We believe Mr. Tom Taylor’s new comedy is 
completed, and ready to be put into rehearsal at 
the Haymarket whenever it may be needed; but, 
judging from the attraction of the altered, if not 
amended, version, of ‘Our American Cousin,” the 
time for that well-known piece of extravagance to 
be heard of no more is yet very far distant. The 
new comedy will embrace the full strength of the 








company. 
Probintinl. 
— ——— 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS, | 
MANCHESTER. 





JANUARY 13. 
Notwithstanding the fact that an amount of com- 
mercial depression exists in our mighty cottonopolis, 
which may, without fear of meng stated to be 
unparalleled, it is, equally so, also a fact, that there 
is no period on record which may be referred to as 
having been more remarkable for numerous and 
varied amusements. These continue to be supported 
with an amount of success literally astounding. It 
matters little where we look, whether in the theatres, 
or rooms, circus —22 or elsewhere, 

seem to present the same prosperous aspect. 
However, it ¢ fortunate for the ne that this 
liberal patronage is accorded, since it has another 
and better influence as society, viz., it justi- 
fies the evidently commendable purpose of i 
the entertainments, generally so, less open to ques- 
tion on the score of want of elevating character. 
During the festive season of Christmas time here 


there has been an amount of musical entertainment 
—— and successfully su which evi- 
ces the pleasant reflection that our city has, at 


least in some degree, a right to the * of being 
termed **Musicel Manchester ;” yet, wi all this 
before us, it is equally clear that we may reasonably 
look forward with the hope of seeing many circum- 
stances of local advantage springi flourish- 
ing. It in true that the concert at the Free Trad 
present, on Oratorio nights, a v 

vocal phalanx, to — ts —— 
meed of praise; but, notwithstanding all this, we 
would earnestly urge the desirability of establishing 
Musica. Untons in each district and suburb ; 

what ion, it may be reasonably asked, does 
the ing-over-two-hundred voices ——— 
the chorus on the occasions mentioned) tot 
vast te resident in Manchester and its 
mediate neighbourhoods? Let each lover of 
in the several districts estimate the 
practicability of the ion we have 
we shall have no fears for the results we so 
hope to, ere , See i importance 
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music in a far more important degree 
sible if the capabilities of ‘the art 
limited to the mere drawing-room ballad. The 
) of concerts, 
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eleventh of the series (of twen 

under the direction of Mr. took place 

on Thursday, the 7th inst., in the presence of a very 
hly intelligent the oratorio of 
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third act, especially where he discovers 
guilt of Madame de Fontanges, and algo in his fina: 
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in eomsequence of a very severe cold, our t 
would be unable to fulfil his eng ment bat 
that Mr. Wilbye Cooper had kindly undertaken to 
sing the music of the hero in Mr ve’s absence. 
Many speculative opinions were expressed, but it 
would be an aet of the most flagrant injustice to 
Mr. Cooper if we, for an instant, hesitated to give 
to that gentleman all the commendation he deserves ; 
fer, while admitting that there may not be the same 
amount of resonant force in Mr. Cooper's voice asin 
that of Mr. Reeves, we are quite sure that the most 
critically-inclined listener would generously admit 
that the arduous task was fe no with an amount 
of artistic skill which left scarcely the smallest pos- 
sible reason for ultimate regret. We * not pre- 
tend to enumerate all the many points of excellent 
jndgment included in the rendering of the music 
allotted to ‘‘ Samson ;” but we must not omit to 
notice the difficult air, ‘‘ Total Eclipse,” and the 
expressive recitative which precedes it. This, as 
also the tenor air in the third part of the oratorio, 
“Thus when the sun,” were given with a refinement 
and definition, so to speak, which evidenced the 
highly qualified artist. The other principals on the 
occaston were Madame Parepa, Mrs. Brooke, and 
Mr. Santley. Of the former we a record that 
she sang the peculiar music allot to her with 
great care, but it was evident that, in the early por- 
tions, the artiste was not musically at home. The 
more brilliant and declamatory song, ‘‘ Let the 
bright seraphim,” was cleverly rendered, and mag- 
— accompanied by Mr. Elwood. We have 
previously referred to the beauty of the trumpet 
obligato accompaniments given by this very fine per- 
former, and are glad to be again able to say that 
probably few persons are to be found in whose hands 
this instrument is so effective. This song was 
encored. The various portions of the work which 
belong to the contra/to voice were sung by one of our 
loeal artistes, Miss Brooke, and we, without disre- 
spect to other names possessing repute, distinctly 

affirm that we do not know any contralto at present 
in the list of — vocalists who could have ren- 
dered the task more effectively. Indeed, it is not 
too much to say, that the truly Handelian and 
beautiful air, ‘ Return, O God of Hosts,” was a very 
close ‘approximation to perfection. We may also 
particularise the Recitative in the second part of the 
oratorio, ‘‘Here lies the proof,” which was given 
with an amount of declamatory energy worthy of 
imitation, and we may still further commend the 
execution of the air (in the third part of the work), 
“Ye sons of Israel,” also an exceedingly fine per- 
formance, deserving the applause it elicited. We 
are indeed very glad to be enabled to report thus 
highly of the efforts of a local artiste, since it is, we 
sincerely re; to say, a novelty, indeed, to see the 
uame of a Manchester vocalist in any of the an- 
nouncements in connection with these concerts ; and 
the fact savours somewhat of a want of that generous 
feeling which would tend to elevate, rather than 
lessen or derogate from, the estimation of the man- 
agement by the public; inasmuch as Manchester 
may, unhesitatingly, boast of a great amount of 
‘native worth” and talent. We sincerely hope 
that the day is not far distant when the circumstance 
com of may have become a thing of the past. 
Of the efforts of Mr. Santley (if they may be termed 
efforts) we must record the fact, that probably there 
18 NO volce, at present at command, so eminently 
* of doing justice to oratorio music, whether 
it be the more ive character of the part of 
Manoah (the father of Samson), or that of the bolder 
and warrior-like Harapha. Our excellent baritone 
Was equally successful in the first part of the oratorio. 
The air, Thy — deeds inspired my tongue” 
(Manoel), was beautifully sung, while in the second 
—2 of the work, the soul-exciting song, ‘‘ Honour 
Arms” (Harapha), was rendered with nerve and 
7 in all respects admirably. In the third 
San oratorio, another opportunity occurs for Mr. 
tley to show the truly artistic powers he pos 
sesses, and it would be almost an absurdity to expect 
by more heave beautiful than the air, 
— willing my paternal love” (Manoah). Of the 
ses we can * most highly, and when all 
bay comparatively good, it becomes very difficult 
Temark any Mig fi extra particularly successful in- 
—* Perhaps, owever, the ‘‘ Fixed in his ever- 
th § Seat,” may be specially commended, as also 
e concluding chorus, ‘ Let their celestial con- 
ots.” The band was all that could be desired, the 
232— being further supported by the organ, in 
hands of Mr. He alker. A somewhat rich 
Programme is ye for the twelfth concert of the 
* of which we hope to report in due course. 
ca, in we popularity, and, consequently, crowded 
esis a fact appertaining to the pantomimic 
Tune ions at both of the theatres here. At the 
with TRE Royat, the “Sleeping Beauty” is got up 
tainl an amount of costly excellence which cer- 
it he, deserves all the extensive encouragement 
* pe y secured, and tie crowds which 
each representation gathered within the 


walls of this popular establishment, gives unmis- 
takeable evidences of their excitement and delight; 
the] small preparatory drama which precedes 
the all-absorbing circumtance of attraction being 
almost a bore, rather than matter of satisfaction. 
In a no less degree, does the other theatre—the 
QueExEn’s—become each night, an arena where fun 
of the most laughter-provoking kind reigns 
supreme; the success of the management of the 
truly droll pantomime, “ Sindbad the Sailor” 
(Charles Horsman), is an unmistakeable fact, 
every practicable scenic appliance has been re- 
sorted to for the purpose of rendering all the 
varied and numerous incidents in the career of 
“the old Man of the Sea,” as herein depicted, as 
descriptive as possible, and we may specially 
remark that the transformation scene is indeed 
exquisitely beautiful. The house has been crowded 
to the very ceiling every night.——Mr. and Mrs. 
Calvert are at the Fres Traps Hatt, giving a 
series of Dramatic Readings; very evident satis- 
faction being realised by the audiences on the 
several occasions when these accomplished artists 
have essayed their acknowledged skill in this 
particular department of the dramatic art. 


LIVERPOOL. 





JANUARY 137TH. 

«© Hummel’s Mass in p, No. 3,” has been for the 
first time performed here, with the instrumental 
accompaniments, at St. Francis Xavier’s, Salis- 
bury-street. This mass, compared with those of 
Haydn and Beethoven, bears but slight resem- 
blance to the latter in profound modulations and 
instrumentation; the “ Gloria,” however, follows 
very closely the style of the former. Those who 
know how to appreciate the sublime conceptions 
of a mass will delight in this one. It demands 
constant attention, but it is replete with genuine 
grandeur and noble thoughts. ‘Though difficult, 
the working of the fugues is still comprehensible 
by the musician. The mass commences with a 
solemn introduction in p minor, } andante, oboe 
solo, clarionette and fagottie obligato, accompa- 
nied by the stringed instruments. The subject is 
taken up by the voices, piano (No. 1, “ Kyrie’) ; 
this chorale is effectively aided by sforzandos of 
the wind instruments, and leads, with quaint 
modulations, to “ Christe eleison,” in ¥ majur, which 
is rich in the accompaniments. ‘The first theme 
is then resumed, ending in p minor. No. 2, 
* Gloria,” D major, common time, allegro con spirito, 
is bold, but terminates in four bars on two pauees. 
Et in terra” is accompanied by the violins, lead- 
ing through some vigorous harmonies to the 
second subject, “ Qu tollis,” andante, }, in B minor, 
pp., the voices in unison. The theme, on resuming, 
is interrupted with the “ Suscipe” (bassos and altos 
in unison, F F), and the following chorus, “ Miserere 
nobis,” pp., has a divine effect. * Quoniam,” tempo 
1mo, resumes the first subject. The grand fuga 
alla breve is boldly introduced, the bassos leading 
a subject of eight bars, which is taken up in suc- 
cession by tenors, altos, and sopranos. Very 
effective modulations interpose, and the bassos 
lead again in B minor. The subject is heard 
repeatedly, when the bassos for the third time 
are heard leading in c major, working to the 
coda “‘ Amen,” employing the whole strength of 
the orchestra, and ending sublimely. o. 3, 
“Credo,” moderato, 3, D major, strings (con sor- 
dino), lead with a long roulade, accompanied 
by the voices pp., and occasional solos for the 
corni. With careful attention, the master-mind 
of the author may be followed; this movement, 
which almost borders on tediousness, terminates 
heavily, but the “ Et Incarnatus” in 8 flat rewards 
the listener with a flow of genuine and enchanting 
melody. This movement is accompanied only by 


. | viole, cellos, and contra-bassi, fagotti obligato, 


and is one of the most charming pieces ever 
penned by Hummell. “Crucifieus,” in B flat 
minor, is led by the violins (each beat in the bar 
tremolo), modulating into A major. ‘ Et Reswrrezit” 
tempo 1mo pp. is a dramatical working up of semi- 
tones to. FF. “Ht Ascendit in Calum” is a move- 
ment rich in descriptive conception, exhibiting in 
some chromatic passages masterly skill, as in “ Lt 
Expecto Resurrectionem,” which brings the p m 
again, and leads to the fuga, “ Et Vitam.” 
vnori with the subject of ten bars are leading 
and accelerating the number to the grand coda, 
where sopranos are made to hold it (above the 
stave) for seven bars, ending with an effective 
“Amen.” No. 4, “Sanctus,” adagio common-time, 
is charmingly devotional, leading to the “‘ Osanna” 
allegro and “ Benedictus,” which is a gem, accom- 
paued by the violins (con sordino) in roulades, 
with clarinetti and fagotti soli, and octasional 
flauto passages. These are curiously supported 
by the timpani tremolo. It is seldom that this 





movement can be given entire on account of pro- 














longing the service. In No. 5, “Agnus Dei,” 
D minor, common-time, the voices modulate in the 
first bar to a miner, and are responded to by a 
sweet symphony of five bars, with clarinetti solo. 
This recurs three times, changing the key with 
marvellous effect, and bringing e work to the 
“Dona Nobis,” in p major, breve, which, after A 
pause, assumes a grand canone shape, ending 
(devoto and pp.) in the “ Da Pacem.” The per- 
forming of the Mass was very creditable to the 
choir, and particularly so to the orchestra, under 
Mr. Jackson, the leader. Mr. Helsby, the organist, 
rendered good assistanceby judicious accompani- 
ments in the forte passages which needed support 

We are indebted for this work, and its efficient 
performance, to the conductor, J. Caffaratta, Esq., 
who has enriched this choir with the choicest 
works of the most eminent composers. 

The pantomime at the Turarre Royau, the 
superiority of which, as compared with the efforts 
of previous years, is so strenuously asserted by 
the local papers, requires no comment; suttice 
it to observe it is a monument of managerial enter: 
prise. ——At the Ampuitueatre, ‘‘ The Child of 
Hale,” revived from traditions of the TiHrarry 
Royat, continues. Mr. Craven's drama of ‘ Airi- 
am’s Crime,” was produced last week, but for some 
unaccountable reason has been withdrawn in favour 
of ‘* Robert Macaire.”” It is, however, underlined 
for production on Monday next, with the advantage 
of the original Miriam West (Miss Kate Saville). 
——lIn the meantime, Mr. Henderson, at the Prince 
or Wass, has produced the drama in first-rate 
style, ‘‘ under the personal superintendence of the 
author,” who was called on, the first night, and 
made his first bow before a Liverpool audience. We 
are promised a new drama from Mr. Craven's pen, 
in which the author himself will take a part. For 
the fashion of doubling réle of author and player, 
first introduced by Byron, who played here in his 
last Strand burlesque, seems to tind much favour 
with the public, who are glad to welcome a class of 
their fellow-creatures hitherto consisting of myste- 
rious and retiring rare «ves. 

—— — 
SCOTLAND. 
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EpinsurcH.— What—to the inquiring and specu- 
lative dramatic mind, ever in search of change—can 
there be to record in the provinces during the weeks 
of pantomime? Say the pantomime runs smoothly 
and well; and did anybody ever know a panto- 
mime that did not run smoothly after the first 
six nights, save one, namely, the one at the 
Theatre Royal, Plymouth, where the management 
has just been compelled to change the —— 
and substitute “George de Barnwell” for the 
“Three Bears,” to please the—not pigs: no— 
public? ‘Where were we? Oh, ah. Say the 
pantomime runs smoothly, is there an; more 
to say until that pantomime w all our 
transformations go, and is no more? Well, the 
race of pantomime continues: the Royat first, 
Princess's a good second, and Prince or WALES 
nowhere. The last, indeed, has given up, and 
finishes this week. Mr. Sam Johnson is attractive 
at the THeatre Royat, both in the pantomime 
and in front-pieces. The Frezmason’s Haut is 
given up to Pepperian influences, and haunted 
men and repentant misers and phantom flower- 
girls frequent the place nightly—and morningly 
too sometimes, ‘ormance commencing at two. 
Then to-night (Wednesday) we are to have an ama- 
teur concert of Volunteers—Volunteers having 
kindly consented to act in concert on this occasion 
only—and the Mid-Lothian Coast Artillery, under 
immense Lage po (dukes and earls and Ces, 

g8), 








and all sorts of are to come out their 
fourth annual brilliancy ; and, among many other 
attractions, a prologue by a rising local littérateur, 
Mr. Henry Clarke, is to be a principal feature. — 
We have recently had a lecture from Professor 
John Hullah in, the Purivsornican Insrirurion, 
being the first of two on the Secular Composition 
of Handel. The dissertation was very able :— 
Many of his hearers (he said), enthusiasti: Handel- 
ians, who looked upon that great genius as he Milton 


of musicians— would hear of secular compositions 
with something of surprise and with 
pleasure; for to such persons—w! he 


be to the musical antiquary or —~Handel was 
disti hed as a musician who above all others had 
brought his powers to bear on the illustration of 
pete en notes —* connected with wa 
the most precious, facts the most 

truths the most important that had ere ae to 
man. Handel, he might say, was the 
musician of the Bible—nay more, of the 
— the work with which his 
associated ie, the minds of Phe loners aeenien af Coe 











tian men and women in islands, was that in which 
he illustrated the series of in the great scheme 
of tnan’s redemption as rev to us in the Old and 
New Testaments. Those persons, he repeated, who 
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knew Handel only as the composer of the gat Ora-| that a similar honour would not be far distant. 
Cw 


torio, since called the ‘* Messiah,” would 
something of surprise how large a portion of his life 
was spent in work of a very different character, and 
would give their attention to these works at first 
rhaps a little unwillingly. They need not fear, 
wever, that they would hear anything that would 


lower their esteem of Handel either as a man or a 
musician. They would find that Handel, the theatrical 
manager, who, during the first thirty years of his life 


gave his time to the composition of operas and music 
of a similar class, was the same honest, truthful, God- 
fearing man, as he who so thoroughly devoted his latter 
years to compo-itions which, as he him-elf expressed 
it, were better fitted than his former works to the 
decline of life, and which, he hoped, would not onl 
entertain his hearers, but make them better men. e 
felt assured that, in whatever aspect Handel was 
regarded, they would find some new cause for admira- 
tion in the strength, the grace, ont above all the 
variety offered in him to their consideration. Those 
who had hitherto only regarded him as the composer of 
sacred music, were they to reflect that had his career 
been limited toanything like the number of years of s -me 
of the most celebrated of modern composers, would find 
that the world would never have heard anything about 
the sacred music with which his name was so intimately 
awociated, and that had he died at an early period of 
life, he would have left behind him nothing but his 
secular compositions. Haviag given a brief sketch of 
Handel's life subsequent to his twenty-fifth year, when 
hecame to England, the lecturer proceeded to speak of 
the secular works of the great composer, and to give some 
details regarding them. These, he said, comprised no 
less than four German operas, thirty-nine Italian 
operas, one English Opera, two Italian serenades, seven 
works which, for want of a better generic name, he 
would call secular oratorios, and about 180 detached 
pieces of chamber music, to which must be added a 
mass of instrumental music which he was at a loss how 
to classify. All these, with the exception of four 
German and six Italian operas, were the work of 
thirty-two years. During the ater part of this 
period of his artistic life Handel had on his hands the 
management of an Itulian opera company, an occupa- 
tion generally sufficient in itself to exhaust the physical 
force, ruin the temper, and make an utter wreck of an 
ordinary man. From this it would be seen that long 
before the great musician had turned his attention to 
the composition of the sacred music with which his 
name was so inseparably associated, he had compose 
a large quantity of secular music, and had led what 
might be considered a very active and laborious life. 
he lecture was illustrated by selections from the 

operas ‘ Kinaldo” and ‘ Sosarme,” the ‘* Water 

usic,” chamber duets, and ‘*Acis and Galatea,” 
sung by Mrs. Howard, Mr, Norman Kirby, Mr. Strang, 
and a chorus under the direction of Mr, Adam 
Hamilton. 


— — 
IRELAND. 
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Dvusiin.—At the Tuearre Korat the panto. 
mime is now preceded by a new drama, entitled 
** Miriam's Crime,” first performed at the Strand 
Theatre, under the management of Mr. Swan- 
borough, in October, 1863. It is very well cast, 
and has made a good impression. Miss Catherine 
Rodgers, who still continues to gain in public 
favour, personates the character of Miriam West 
with the same talent and effect with which she 
has sustained every part she has undertaken in 
Dublin. Mr. Lewis Wilmot, in Clarkson Biles, has 
adopted a capital “make-up,” and in a good 
legitimate manner keeps the audience constantly 
amused. As time proceeds, the opinion gains 
ground that Mr. Wilmot is the best low comedian 
we have had for some years. Mr. Sidney Bancroft 
as Bernard Reynolds, Mr. Huntley as Scumley, and 
Mr. O'Dell as Hufin, contribute much, by their 
excellent acting, to the success with which the 
piece has been attended.——At the QuEEN’s, a 
serio-comic drama, entitled “ The Slave Brother; 
or the Power of Love,” has been brought out, and 
is received on each repetition with much applause. 
It is a translation from the French of “ Le Cheva- 
lier St. George.” The characters are all well, and 
some ably, fulfilled, Miss Annie Parker adding 
another wreath to her well-earned laurel by her 

rformance of the Countess de Presle. Mr. F. 
—38 junior, as Julien, deserves favourable men- 
tion, and Mr. J. F. Warden, as the Chevalier St. 
George, gives, as usual, strength and importance 
to the cast. This piece will doubtless add to the 
already considerable attraction of a very good 


pantomime. 

The monthly meeting of “The Hibernian Catch 
Club” took place at Dublin, on Tuesday evening, 
when a most distinguished company assembled to 


hear “the catch and glee go round.” His Ex- 
cellency the Lord Lieutenant had signified his 
intention of honouring the meeting by his pre 


sence, but an a was received in the course 
of the day. The members, — had = 
compensation by the presence of his grace the 
Duke of Leinster, who, it is said for the first time 


[aren Cote Bea society by a visit, and 
udging appearances. it might be supposed 








m with | In the absence of the President, “the Right Hon. 


Lord Justice of Appeal,” Doctor Beatly, fulfilled 
the duty with characteristic efficiency. The Right 


| Hon. the Attorney General, and several distin- 


guished members of the bar were present. The 
musical members did not muster strong, but the 
glees were, notwithstanding, given with the care 
and effect, which the very walls of this classic 
Institution seem todemand. “ By Celia’s Arbour” 
(Horsley), was sung by Mr. O’Rorke, Mr. B. 
Mallen, and Mr. J. M. Finlayson, the last a 
distinguished amateur, possessing an alto voice of 
rare and rich quality. Amongst a very choice 
collection, the following were sung: “Come 
bounteous May” (Spofforth), “When winds 
breathe soft” (Weber), “Hail smiling morn!” 
Mr. J. Mapath’s favourite arrangement of 
“Faithless Emma,” in which Messrs. Keane, 
Fletcher, Baker, O’Rorke, B. Mallen, and W. 
Talbot severally sustained their parts as good glee 
singers. The late Doctor Smith’s pleasing trio 
“Queen of the Sea” must not be forgotten, in 
which Mr. Levey added the violin obligato. The 
arrangements were, as usual, under Mr. Russell’s 
careful guidance, most satisfactory.——Mr. H. C. 
Cooper's Operatic Company continues to attract 
crowded audiences at Cork. Rossini’s eternally 
favourite “ Barbiére” was given on Saturday 
evening last. The local journals are loud in their 
praise, one speaks thus: “ Mr. Cooper and the 
talented instrumentalists under his direction, 
rendered its brilliant music incidental to the 
piece in a masterly manner. Mdlle. Tonnelier, 
Miss Annie Long, Messrs. Bowler, Durand and 
Connell, were all admirable in their respective 
characters. Mr. Durand personating the sprightly 
Barber with considerable humour. Mr. Summer's 
Bartole was also most effective.” This troupe 
seem to have made a strong impression in this 
“beautiful city” as their successful periodical 
returns seem to be regardud as a matter of course. 
——A grand concert was given in the AsssMBLY 
Rooms, Newry, on Monday evening, by the 
“Newry Choral Society.” Mrs. Russell (late Miss 
Gunn), and Mr. Fletcher Baker (from La Scala, 
Milan), were the artistes engaged. A varied and 
attractive programme of Sacred and Secular Music 
was performed with the aid of a chorus of 50 
voices. Conductor, Mr. J. Russell. It is most 
creditable to this town of the “black North” to 
have established, and continue a successful musical 
society. 

Be.rast.—Mr. Gustavus V. Brooke commenced 
an engagement here on Monday evening, when he 
opened in “ Othello” to an excellent house. Al- 
though his voice was evidently out of order, and 
in some of the more exacting passages of declama- 
tion failed him much, still the local journals say— 
“He was able to accomplish many scenes and 
parts of scenes with all his wonted power and 
finish of delivery, and was successful in obtaining 
the frequent applause of a large audience. Miss 
Reinhardt played Desdemona, and made a favour- 
able impression, and Miss Bland essayed the honest 
and fearless Emilia with good success.” A good 
week’s business may be confidently expected should 
all go smoothly. 








Worcrster.—Choral Society.—The first concert 
for the season of the Worcester Choral Society 
was held at the Music-hall on Tuesday evening, 
when the spacious room was well filled with the 
principal families of the city and neighbourhood. 
The principal vocal parts were sustained 1 Miss 
Fanny Armytage, Mr. Hunt, and Mr. Briggs 
The concert commenced with the National 
Anthem, after which came the madrigal “My 
mistress is as fair as fine.” Mr. Hunt then sung 
Reichard’s Love Request, “ Now the day is slowly 
waning,” which was received with applause, 
though the audience, doubtless on account of the 
length of the programme, abstained from giving 
such a demonstration of their approval as woul 
lead to an encore. A part song, arranged by 
Leslie, was well rendered, as was also a selection 
from Bellini’s Italian Opera ‘“ Sonnambula” “ Ah! 
non Creadea Mizarti,” by Miss Fanny Arm ‘ 
Ihe duet, “ More glorious to die than in chains 
long repining,” by Messrs. Hunt and Briggs was 
very tastefully * and evidently appreciated 
by the audience. The quartet, “In this hour 
of soften’d splendour,” sung by Miss Fanny 
Armytage, Miss Pullen, and Messrs. Hunt and 
Briggs, is a very tasteful composition, and was 
very well sung. The madrigal “ Corin for Cleora 


ing” followed, after which Mr. Briggs in 
bis well-known style Hatton’s “Gallant tt.” 
“The Fisherman's Song” and quartet, b 
F. Armytage, Miss Pullen, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Briggs, 
and chorus, was one of the most effective bits of 


Briggs. The chorus “ Fair as a bride the mornin, 
is waking,” was rapturously encored. The — 
part, Macfarren’s “‘ Christmas Carol,” in six parts, 
admirably descriptive of the festive season, was 
exceedingly well sustained by Miss F. Army: 
Miss Pullen, and Messrs. Hunt and Briggs, who 
were ably seconded by the orchestra in the 
choruses. ‘Tbe first part represented winter, with 
the wind sadly moaning through the leafless 
branches of the trees; the frozen streams, and 
descending snow; while within all were gathered 
round the fire on the hearth. The second part 
pictured families united once more, and showed 
long-parted friends again met in the home of 
their childhood. Then followed a Christmas son 
“A blessing on this noble house, and all who fe 
it dwell,” supposed to be sung by the Village 
waits; after which comes a Christmas tale, in 
which the good King Alfred's charity to the way. 
faring pilgrim is rewarded, in which the soloist, 
Mr. Briggs, is sustained by the whole chorus, In 
No. 5, the duet, by Miss Armytage and Miss 
Pullen, “Little children, all rejoice,” those ladies 
had to pay the penalty for their pleasing powers 
by having to respond to an unanimous encore, 
The finale, descriptive of the seasonable spread 
and the evening's amusement, was effectively 
rendered by the whole vhoir. Mr. Done officiated 
as conductor, and Master Taylor presided at the 
pianoforte. The evening’s entertainment wag 
calculated to afford gratification to the crowded 
assemb] by whom all the pieces were well 
received; although, doubtless on account of the 
lengthy programme, the audience were good 
natured enough not to often express their approval 
in such a demonstrative way as to call for are. 
petition of the performance. We (Worcestershire 
Chronicle) may well congratulate the society on 
making so good a commencement of the season. 
Torquay. Jan. 13.—The first of a series of six 
Matinées Musicales was given by Messrs. W. Vin- 
ning and M. G. Rice on Thursday last, in Reynolds’ 
pianoforte saloon. The room was well filled, and the 
—— which consisted chiefly of works of a 
igh class, included, among other things, Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata in c minor, for pianoforte and violin ; 
selections from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lieder ohne Worte;” 
two duets for two pianofortes, by Chopin and Thal- 
berg; and a morceau by Pauer. e 0’ 
Vinning was the vocalist, and Rossini’s Cava- 
tina, ‘‘ Una Voce;” ** The Lady of the Lea,” by H. 
Smart; and Arthur O’Leary’s ballad, ‘‘ Kate of 
Aberdeen.” This lady possesses a rich and powerful 
contralto voice of good execution, and on this 
occasion most charmingly. In ‘‘ Kate of Aberdeen,” 
which by the way is a new and extremely well- 
written song, she was encored, and ine she 
sang she made a very favourable impression on the 


audience. 

Rypg, Ise or Wieut. Jan. 11.—On Christmas- 
day, and the following Sunday, a Mass in B flat, 
composed by Dr. Holloway, was (with 
some orchestral — a at the Catholic 
church of St. , Ryde. The portions of the 
eomposition most ired were the ‘‘ Gloria” and 
the ‘‘ Benedictus.” Mr. Salter presided at the ; 
and the careful playing of this gentleman, 
with the skilful performance of Mr. Conduit on the 
double bass, Fa maaan * to the —* of the 
work. Dr. Holloway was for some years the organ- 
ist of St. Mary's, Ryde, his it — ion being 
pea i to Lord Aruniell of ardour castlé, 
near Salis , 

Oxrorp. Jan. 14.—The vacant organistship in 
this University, at Exeter College, has been cor- 
ferred without competition on Mr. C. D. Macleane, 


| Mus. Bac., scholar of the college. 


Hanpet Born ror att Acrs.—The late 
found musical theorist, Baumgarten, 
on the incessant fluctuation of musical toe 
justly observed, that the possible test 
genius, in some of the old compositions, is their 
snviving Oe 090 8 ae were : 
and becoming the admiration of future masters. 
Handel’s music has received this honour in a more 
eminent degree than even that of our own divine 
Purcell. By Boyce and Battishill the memory of 
the great was adored; Mozart was en- 
thusiastic in his ; Haydn could not listen to 
his “ Messiah” without weeping ; and 
has been heard to declare that, were he ever to 
come to England, he should uncover his head, and 
kneel down at his tomb. This seems to prove 
that Handel, like Shak , was born for all 
, and, in despite of the versatility of taste, 
Tie over be modern. 
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the evening, the solos being by Messrs. Hunt and 
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NATIONAL SHAKESPEARE COMMITTEE. 





The enue meeting of the National Shake- 

are Committee was held on Monday, at the 

chambers of the Society of Arts. Mr. George 
Godwin was unanimously called to the chair. 

The Secretary having read the minutes of the 
SS meeting, they were unanimously con- 

ed. 

Mr. Theodore Martin then called attention to 
the irregularity of the proceedings of the com- 
mittee, which were of snch a character as to 
jeopardise the success of the undertaking. At the 
last meeting a draft of the report was read, which 
was very distinctly understood ; but enough was 
understood to induce a large number of persons 
who were present to object to it, and te result 
was, that the question was adjourned till that day 
to consider the document. Judge of his surprise, 
when in the next day's papers he found that re- 
port put forward as the deliberate expression of 
opinion of the whole of that meeting. It was 
signed by the honorary secretaries, and he wished 
to know by whose authority it was sent before the 
public. It was a document that was discreditable 
to the committee ; and if the secretaries took upon 
themselves to act in such a manner, it was a ques- 
tion whether they were the proper men to be al- 
lowed to retain such positions. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon, one ef the honorary secre- 
taries, said that the report was read publicly, and 
the reporters could have taken every word of it. 
Some of them asked him if, to save them the 
trouble of writing it, it would be sent to the 
papers, and he replied that it would; and it was 
accordingly sent to the papers and the committee. 

Mr. Theodore Martin expressed his dissatisfac- 
tion at the explanation, and said he should be 
very careful in trusting himself in the care of the 
executive committee. 

Mr. Tomlins said the secretaries had only con- 
sulted the convenience of the reporters, who might 
have taken it all down, and thereby had everything 
in it correct, instead of being liable to mistake. 
That was the whole fault in being secretaries. 

After some further discussion, 

Mr. Theodore Martin moved, “That the report 
read at the last meeting of the committee be re- 
jected, and that a special committee be appointed 
to prepare an address to be issued to the public, 
stating the objects contemplated by the committee, 
and the means by which it is proposed to carry 
them out.” 

The Chairman said the committee had only 
brought this report forward for discussion, and if 
it were objected to they would withdraw it. 

Considerable discussion followed on a matter of 
form; and although the chairman ruled that it 
was not competent to discuss a report that was 
not before the meeting, 

Mr. Bell insisted on seconding the amendment ; 
and after commenting upon the conduct of the 
committee in drawing up the report, 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon explained the circumstances 
under which the committee had been organised, 

moved, as an amendment to Mr. Martin’s 
motion, that the meeting do pass on to the ordi- 
nary business of the day. 

Mr. Charles Reed seconded the amendment, and 
regretted that any personality had been introduced 
into the diseussion. They were all met for the 
purpose of carrying out a great national object, in 
which they ought to act without any feeling but 

of completing their work in a manner that 

be creditable to the country as a national 
memorial, 

Several gentlemen desired to propose amend- 
ments, which were overruled by the chairman. 

. 8. Lucas said the report was in the hands 
of the meeting, and they could not withdraw it 
Without the consent of the meeting. He therefore 
agreed to the first part of Mr. Martin's motion, 

the report ought to be rejected, but the 
latter _ proposed to appoint a committee to do 
that which it said the present committee was in- 
tapable of doing. If that were the case, the only 
Course the committee had to pursue was to resign, 
and he was not prepared to vote for taking that 
Tesponsibility out of their hands, 

After some further discussion, it was decided 
that Mr. Martin’s amendment should be the 
criginal motion, and that Mr. Dixon’s should be 
the amendment. The amendment was then put, 

lost by a minority of 33 to 34. 
an amendment was then moved, to the effect 
— report presented at the last meeting be 


t a5 » animated, and discussion then 
" wed, at the end of which the amendment was 
~~ carried by a majority of 33 to 32. 
that Martin then moved a resolution to the effect 
® committee be formed for the purpose of 
towing up an address to be presented to the 





public, explaining the objects of the committee, 
and the means by which they proposed to carry 
them out. 

Mr. Robert Bell seconded the motion, and dis- 
claimed any personal feelings in the matter. 

Mr. 8. Lucas opposed the motion as inconvenient. 
It was too direct, and not direct enough. It did, 
in effect, displace the present executive committee, 
and yet in reality left them in existence. He, for 
one, would sooner go for the dissolution of the 
executive committee. He, however, thought that 
it might be strengthened by an infusion of new 
blood ; but to pass that resolution would be a vote 
of censure on it, and it would be impossible for 
them to remain in office afterwards. 

Dr. Marston, as a member of the executive 
committee, said the motion was of that character 
that it plainly said that committee was incom- 
petent to do its work, and that a dissolution of it 
must take place if the resolution passed. He 
could not hold his position in any capacity what- 
ever if the motion were carried. He then re- 
capitulated the results of the labours of the 
executive committee and the position they were 
now in. 

Dr. Vaughan said that was the first meeting he 
had attended, but he must say that if their meet- 
ings were to be of the complexion of that one 
their object was gone. The resolution was a vote 
of want of confidence in the committee, and not 
one of them could hold his position after it. If 
they did resign it would go from one end of the 
country to the other, and do infinite injury to 
their cause (hear, hear). 

Mr. Martin expressed his willingness to with- 
draw his motion, and to agree to any 
which would ensure the success of the und ing 
(hear, hear). 

Dr. Vaughan then moved that the executive 
committee appoint four of their number to meet 
four members to be appointed by the general com- 
mittee, to draw up an address to the public. 

Mr. Tomlins seconded the motion, and it was 
carried by a majority of 16 to 8. 

Mr. Gruneisen moved that those gentlemen be 
Dr. Vaughan, Mr. Martin, Mr. Tom Taylor, and 
Mr. Shirley Brooks. 

Mr. Tomlins seconded the motion, and it was 
agreed to. 

Mr. H. Dixon then stated that arrangements had 
been made for a public meeting, which in all pro- 
bability would be held at the Mansion House, and 
a deputation had that day waited upon the Lord 
Mayor for that purpose, and he would in all 
probability act as chairman for that day. They 
had appointed a committee to carry out the 
arrangements for that purpose. The committee 
consisted of the Lord Chief Baron, Sir Hugh 
Cairns, Mr. Serjeant Parry, Mr. Gruneisen, and 
Mr. Charles Reed. At the last meeting there was 
a site committee appointed, and now they would 
have to appoint a monument committee. It was 
proposed to appoint the following gentlemen on 
that committee:—The Archbishop of York, the 
Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of Clarendon, the 
Lord President of the Council, the President of 
the Society of Antiquaries, the President of the 
Royal Academy, the President of the Society of 
British Artists, the President of the Architectural 
Museum, the Master of Trinity, Professor of 
Sculpture, Royal Academy; David Roberts, R.A., 
Daniel Maclise, R.A., Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., 
George Godwin, R.A., &e. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon then read the following 
programme of the council :— 

“The 300th birthday of Shakespeare shall be cele- 


—_ by laying the first stone of a memorial in 
naon. 

The committee will use its influence to procure the 
—— of Saturday, April 23, 1864, as a general 

0. : 

“The committee propose to offer a gold medal, a 
silver medal, and a bronze medal for the first, second, 
and third best poem on Shakespeare. 

‘*The committee propose that the foundation-stone 
be laid about noon, that an afternoon performance of 
Shakespearian music be given in Covent-garden, that 
a Shakespearian performance be given in = yo 
in the evening, and that a t soirée be held, by 
neo —— * at —— —* 
spearian and other relics ma 
— : 

Mr. Lucas moved the adoption of the p me, 
to which an amendment was moved to the effect 
that the programme be referred to the committee. 

On being put to the meeting, the amendment 
was lost, 4— the motion carried by a 
majority of 22 to 19. 

conversation then ensued, when it was under- 
stood that the adoption of the committees, whose 
names had been read, was included in the pro- 
gramme. 

The meeting was then adjourned for a week, 

chairman closed the 


and a vote of to the 
proceedings. 


Mr. E. T. SMITH’S DOG SHOW. 








Court or Excurqurr. Wednesday, Jan. 13, 
BROWN V. SMITH. 


This case was tried before Mr, Baron Bramwell on 
the 27th of November last, when the jury returned a 
verdict for £15; leave being reserved to defendant to 
move for a nonsuit, and also a new trial, on the grounds 
that the verdict was against the weight of evidence. 


The defendant was Mr. R. T. Smith, the lessee of 





Cremorne Gardens, and the declaration of the plaintiff 
stated that he had delivered to defendant a dog value 
£20 for the purpose of being exhibited at Ashburnham 
Hall during the dog show in March last, and that 
through his ——* the dog had been lost. The 
defendant pleaded not guilty, and that the dog was not 
delivered to defendant with a chain, as agreed upon. 

Mr. Pearce now moved for a nonsuit and also for a 
new trial, on the grounds that the plaintiff had pre- 
viously signed an agreement exonerating the dentin’ 
from any liability for the safe custody of the dog, and 
also that during the whole of the show, which lasted 
six days, the utmost care and precaution had been 
taken to secure the safety of the 1,500 dogs exhibited, 
On the trial several experienced witnesses had spoken 
to the excellent arrangements made for guarding 
against any theft or injury to the dogs, no less than 
forty extra men, sixteen policemen, two sergeants, and 
an ny being engaged for the occasion, He 
contended that upon this substantial evidence he was 
entitled to a rule, 

The Court granted the rule. 





DRAMATIC COPYRIGHT. 





LAOCY v. RHYS. 


This was an action under the Dramatic Authors 
Copyright Act. to recover penalties for representing a 
icce called the ‘ Roll of the Drum,” written by the 
te Mr. Thomas Wilkes, and assigned by his execu 
both with regard to the copyright for publication an 
also the acting right. The case came on first for trial 
before Mr, Justice Blackburn, and in order to support 
his assignment — had to put in the letters of 
administration. e assets were sworn at the time 
they were taken as under £20, and did not require a 
atamp. The copyright was afterwards sold to the 
laintiff for a sum which made the assets more than 
20, so that a stamp would be required. An objection 
was taken to the production of the letters of inis- 
tration, on the und that they were not stamped. 
upon which Mr. Justice Blackburn adjourned the trial 
to enable the plaintiff to get the document stamped, 
the costs of the day to abide the event, The case came 
on for trial again before the late Mr. Justice Wightman, 
when the letters of administration were produced 
stamped. An objection was then taken that the 
commissioners of stamps had no power to stamp the 
document, or that if they had, the document was not 
admissible in evidence, as a penalty was imposed for 


the omission to have it stam with the per 
amount. An Objection was also taken that the plaintiff 
had failed to register the assignment in ce with 


the p:ovisions of the act. e Court refused the rule 
with regard to the æ* for non-stamping, that 
being a question for the government, but granted it on 
the point of registration, 

Mr. HL T. Cole, Mr. Turner, and Mr. Stephenson, 
contended that registration was necessary to enable the 
plaintiff to recover, 

Mr. * Williams and Mr. Day showed cause 

inst the rule. The assignees had assigned to the 
Plaintiff the copyright, both of publication and sale, 
and also of representation, and that with regard to the 
latter, its registration was not necessary under the 5th 
and 6th Vic., cap. 45, under the provisions of which 
act the plaintiff had proceeded. 

The Court held that under the provisions of the act 
5th and 6th Vict., registration was not necessary, and 
discharged the rule, 

Rule discharged. 





PIANO SWINDLING. 


Mantnonovon Srreet.—Mr. Bradla from th 


C) 
office of Mr. R. Leverson, St. Helen’s- City, 
applied to Mr. Tyrrwhitt for summonses under the 

raudulent Trade Marks Act, just come into 
against two auctioneers, for ex for 


sale 
bearing names which had been forged, and for ref 
te give information fom 522* were 4 
or exposing the pianos for auctioneer 
liable, under the 4th section, to. fine of £5, and if with 


(under the 6th section.) Mr, ** 
one of the auctioneers told him that 
t others as well as him, as there were plenty of 
0 doing the same thing—namely, selling pianofortes 
with forged makers’ names upon them, 
Mr. hitt granted the summonses, 


rMHE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLEMEN 
TO WEAR are those 


Bond-street. ote Ae FAQ np 
their haing cnpsteasty pe) Seqeten nor #0 dear as to gain only the 


Eshitiien Reports, het, — 








TWENTY-O 
KISTOB'S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES, 








THE ORCHESTRA. 


(No. 16, Jan. 16, 64, 








NEW SONG. 


—⸗— 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 
>- — 


“LEA H.” 


BY 


THE 


BRINLEY RICHARDS, 


A BEAUTIFUL 


DRAWINC-ROOM SONG, 


EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED, 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF 


MISS BATEMAN AS “LEAH.” 


CRAMER, WOOD & CO., 201, REGENT 
STREET. 
BESSY LEA: “OPERA DI CAMERA.”— 


@) Written by Joux Oxexronp; composed by G. A. Macrarnny. 
Complete for Voice and Pinnoforte, 218. net 
Caamuan, Woon & Co., 201 Regent Street 
JNSSY LEA: “The OV ERTURE." Arranged by Edward F. 


Rimbault. Piano Solo, bs 
Caamen, Woon & Co., 201 Regent Street. 


JESSY LEA: “IS ANY MERRY DAMSEL HERE?” 


by Miss Pooole. 3a. 
Caamen, Woon & Co., 201 Regent Street. 


** LEA: “1 SHALL WOO HER.” Sung by Mr. Miiin. 
Ss. Caamer, Woop & Co., 201 Regent Street. 
JESSY LEA: “ WHEN YOUTHFUL JOYS AND HOPES 

ARE FLED.” Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. . 6d, 
Caaman, Woop & Co., 201 Regent Street. 


JFSRY LEA: “ THE GIPSY'S HOME.” Sung by Miss Poole. 
2s. 6d. Cramun, Woon & Co., 201 Regent Street. 


JPASY EA: “THE BLUSH OF EARLY MORN.” 
Mr. Whiffin. 2. 6d. 
Caaman, Woop & Co., 201 Regent Street. 


JESSY LEA: “WHO?” Sung by Mr. R. Wilkinson. 
Caamaun, Woop & Co., 201 Regent Street. 


JESSY LEA: “SILLY YOUTH, you Somer TEASE ME.” 
Sung vy Miss Edith Wynne aud Mr. Whiffin, 2s. 
Craamea Woop & Co., 201 Regent Strect. 


JESSY LEA: “YOU WICKED GIPSY GIRL.” 
Miss Edith Wynne and Mias Poole. Ss. 
Caamen, Woon & Co,, 201 Regent Street. 


JESSY LEA: “THERE'S A we OND’ ROUS MAGIC POTION.” 
Sung by Miss Poole and Mr, Whiffin. 





Sung 








Sung by 





2a. 6d. 





Sung by 


66 and 67, Oxford-street.—Gentlemten can be fitted imme- 
diately, and awe the most perfect accuracy, The Clyde, Inver- 
ness, and S:ndringham, 1 to 3 guineas. Suits for business and 
pneral wear, 388., 485., and 558. Wimbledon and half-dress 
Suits, 2t0 3 guineas. 
Provincial Establishments : + Birmingham and Leeds. 
YAM and Co.’s COATS, VESTS, ond 
TROUSERS—66 and 67, Oxford- street—Combine 
jety of design and unblemished material. The Wimb lon, 
rkeley, and Sac, price 21s. to 50s. Trousers, ready made, 
to measure, by the best cutters, in Cheviots, Tweeds, and 
Angolas, lis. Gd. to Sis. Vests, 7s. a. to 12s, 6d. 


YAM and Co. 5 SELECT ORDER 
DEPARTMENT.—66 and 67, Oxford-strect.—All the 
Newest and Best Fabrics are arranged for Selection in this ex- 
tensive Department, and perfect nicety of fit and workmanship 
guaranteed. Half-dress, Undress, and Full-dress Suits, 456. to 
105s. Clerical Suits, 70s. to 105s. Ladies’ Habits, 3 to a guineas. 











Pages’ Suits, from 3¢s. Footmen's Suits, 608. Coachmen’s 
Suits, 65s, 
YAM and Co.’s HATS, SHIRTS, and 


HOSIERY —66 and 67, Oxford-street—Are of the Newest, 
most Fashionable, and Best Quality, and are sold at very ad- 


Scarfs, Ties, Handkerchiefs, Braces, Umbrellas, Railway and 
Carriage Rugs, Bags, Portmanteaus, Hat Cases, &c. 


YAM and Co.’s BOYS’ OVERCOATS. 
66 and 67, Oxfood-street.—Hyam and Co.’s Overcoats and 


sound weatherproof materials. Capes and Ov ercoats for little 
boys, 104. Gd. to 21s. Overcoats and Capes for elder ry the 
Clyde, Inverness, and newly-fashioned Reefer, 15s. 6d. to 35s, 


H*A™ and Co.’s BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ 
SU1TS.—66 and 67, Oxford-street.—The Knickerbocker, 
Westminster, Windsor, and Osborne Suits, at 15s. Gd., 21s., 258. 
and 398. Also Boys’ and Youths’ Eton, Harrow, and Rugby 
Suits, 25s., 30s., and 35s. _Tackets for Daily Wear, 8s, to 21s, 
YAM and Co.’s BOYS’ TROUSERS and 
VESTS. — 66 and 67, Oxford-street —Durability and 
comfort in wear are guaranteed. The Waistcoats are so con- 
structed as to button well over the chest, and thus exclude all 
damp and cold. Trousers, 8s. 6d. to 14s. "6a. Vests, 4s. 6d. to 
7a. Od. Provincial Establishments: Birmingham and Leeds. 


M2, Janes PARKER, Auctioneer and Valuer, 
35, Poland-street, ( xford-street, London, 











PRINTING. 
TO CONCERT GIVERS AND PROPRIETORS OF PLACES 
OF PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENT. 


TV ERY DESCRIPTION OF PLAIN AND 

1 COLOUR PRINTING, BROADSIDES, POSTERS, PRO- 

GRAMMES, TICKETS, and CIRCULARS done quickly and 
tastefully, at the 


REGENT STEAM PRESS, 
55, KinG-street, ReGEgNT-STRERT 
Estimates given. 


7° ONB OF THE CHEAPEST OFFICES IN LONDON, 


ET MAJORIE. ‘Illustrated. Ballad. By F. 
Laniacus. 88. Founded on Mr, H. B. Faryis’s popular 
Story of the * (te A simple touching Melody, united 
to a wo 
CRAMER, “Woop & ©o., -» 201, Regent- street. 


] R NE FAVAGER’S ORFANELLA. 3s. 
“A good adagio, De and well carried out.” 
Saturday Review, March 7, 1863. 
Caauun, W - & Co., 201, Regent- street. 


aug ttn DE VOS’ SCHWABISCHES 

VOLKSLIED (Denlieben laugen Tag). An elegant little 
piece for the drawing-room. 

CRAMER, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


PLAYED BY MIS8 GODDARD. 
ASCHER’S FANTASIA on ‘LURLINE. 
@JF @ LeChantdes Naiades . 5s. 
Caamar, Woon & Co., 201, ‘Regent-street. 
JOLISH NATIONAL HYMN. 8 
Churches of Warsaw. Now prohibited b: Russian 
Government. Arranged for the Pianoforte by K. RANIA, 3s. 
__ CRAMER ’ Foon & Co., 201, Regent-atreet. 


HE PROCESSION MARCH. B 
SULLIVAN. As a Pinnoforte Solo, 5s. ; a — 
Arranged for Full Band, Ts. 6d.; Ditto for Orchestra, 10s. 6a. 
This March has been frequently perfo: —w i * ith great success at 








in the 








Caamun, Woon & Co., 201 Regent Areet. 
JESSY LEA: “MONEY, MONEY 1” Sung by Mr. Whiffin | 


anil Mr. R. Wilkinson. 4. 
Craven, Woon & Co,, 201 Regent Street. 
JUESAY LEA: “THE DRAUG ur or 4 E.” Sung by Miss | 
Edith Wynne, Miss Poole, and Mr. Whiffin. 5s, 
Caamen, Woon & Co., 201 Regent Street. 


JESSY jLEA. “THE LAST T APPEAL” (Jessamine), 
Words by H. B. Fanyrs. 6d. 
Caaman, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
JRASY LEA. “AT FIRST THE MOUNTAIN RILL.” 
Quartett sung by Miss Wynne, Miss Poole, Mecers. Whifin 
and Wilkinson. 3a. 


PIANOFORTE | ARRANGEMENTS. Pe 
JESSY LEA. Arrranged by Waursn Macranney. 
Caaure, Woov & Co., 201, Regeut-street. 


JESSY LEA. by Navaus Macrannes. Sa. 
street. 


Arranged 
Caamen, Woon & Co., 201., 


LEA WALTZES. v\ 4 ©. Coots. Tilustrated. 4s. 
end Cramer, Woop, & 201, Regeut-street. 


New 





| Charles Hallé’s Concerts, Cr ystal Palece, & 
CRAMER, Wooo * Co., 201, “feegent- -street. 


"HE ANGEL GUIDE. By RENE 
FAVAGER. 2%. 6d. 


(This is really a charming song.) 
Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-strect. 


| A RDITTS LA FARFALLB?TA MAZURKA 

* (sung by dts S a —* ot ae s Concerts), in C and 
D, Ss. ; auged as 0 Sulo. 

* “Seen w lose £ Co., 201, Regent-street, 

| A . BELLA “MEA . By SIGNOR SCHIRA. 

4 (ung by Mdme. Trebe ii with great success.) 2s. 6d. 


Also arranged as a Piano Solo. by Mame. Oury, 3s. 
Chane, Woon & Cu., 21, Regent-stre t-street. 


OSINA MAZURKA. ~ By CLRO (0. PINSUTL 

















$s. (Sung by Mdme. Didiée,) Also arranged as a Piano 
Solo, 36 
*"" Crawen, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street.! 
THE “ PURIES” GALOP (with Cornet 


YAM and Co.’s OVERCOATS and SUITS. N 


vantageous prices. Hats, Shirts, Collars, Under Shirts, Drawers, I 


STEEL PEN 
productions, which for EXCELLENCE Of TEMPER, QCALITY ¢ 





AIZENA.—Two Prue M 
the only awards given to any article of ite ‘ante 


“Eceedingly Excellent for Food.” 





No Parent or Invalid should fail to use it. 
N.B.—The famous Custards, Puddings, Blancmanges, &e, 


of the International Exhibition were all made of Matsgya. 


Packets, with receipts, 8d. per Ib., of all Grocers, Chemists, 


&e. 





‘IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
EGS to inform the Commercial World, 
Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that, 
bya novel om lication * his unrivalled Machinery for 
he has introduced a yew sexizs of his useful 





MATERIAL, and, above all, cnRaPNEss in PRICE, must ensure 


Capes for Boys will be found of signal service, being made ef | yniversal ‘approbation, and defy competition. 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes, containing one gross each, 

with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuitien, 

J. G. has introduced his warranted scuoot and rusuc 
pens, which are especially adapted to their use, being of 
different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and 
—— rg suitable for the variouskinds of Writing taught 
n Schoo! 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Gra- 
ham-street, Birmingham ; at 91, John-street, New York; and 
at 37, Gracechureh-street, London. 


PRASe ‘HALL’S DRAMATIC and be Se 
AGENCY, 36, Bow-street, Covent-garden, 
Managers of Theatres, Proprictors of ‘Music Hails, Secretar 
Literary and Scientific Institutions, Fetes, Dinners, &c. 

pes owe | supplied with a List of all the Available Taleat io in 
the United Kingdom on application to F. H., as above.—Artistes 
required in every line of business. Booking fee, 2s. 6d, 


EORGE wees . COMPANY, 
TERNATIONA 
MUSICAL = EQUESTRIAN STAR AGENCY, 
8, Snow Hitt, Lonpox 
Vacancies for every description of Talent. Entertainments 
provided for Private Parties, &c., &c. 


EORGE WEBB & COMPANY, Designers, 
Lithographers, and Printers in Colours, 3, 8xow Hits, 
Lonpvoyx. Lithographs and Posters, the largest ‘in the world, 
suitable for Pantomimes, and every kind of Entertainment. 
Lithographic Portraits, 
than any other house in the world. 


FEW GOOD ACTORS WANTED who car 

invest a smal] sum in the purchase of dresses anth 
Properties. ey at SAMUEL MAY'S THEATRICAL RE- 
POSITORY, 35, Bow-street. The largest Collection in 
Theatres, public and private, furnished with complete and 
appropriate Costume. A first-class Wardrobe for an Opera 
— to be sold cheap or lent on hire. Allin the Profession 
should know that every requisite for the Stage can be obtained 
at Mr. SAMUEL MAY’S, 35, Bow-street, Covent-garden. 


Estaptisuup 1857 


A. MAYNARD, 
Oa for the NOBILITY’S FETES, 
GRAND GALAS, and CONCERTS, 86, — 
Lambeth, 8. -Upwarda of 40 different Entertaimnents 
for the above. i) Det idee Dope sania 
_ NAME OF HIM I LOVE. Ballad. J 
Ruy Favanore. 2s, 6d. 
; Ca AXun, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
1 DREAMY { WAS A CHILD AGAIN. 
Song. By J. L. Hatton. 2s. 6d. 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


© GOUNOD. —MARCH from LA REINE 
e DE SABA. Solo, 3s. ; Duet, 4. ‘This 
procession march ranks among the fivest marches even written. 
—Vide Athenaum, Nov. 14, 1863. 


Crames, W ‘Oop & Co., Regent-street 


\. GOUNOD.—VALSE pour Pano, 
IC, rOpera LA REINE DE SABA. Par F. BUROMULLER. 


Cuamen, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
PRAIRIE MARCH. By LINDSAY 


PER. 4s. (Founded on an American melody.) 
Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
FRANCESCO BERGER’S NEW — 
—B—V⏑⏑⏑ ⏑⏑⏑ — * 
nd (s Miss 
—— W dary ' to. 201, Regent-strect. 
~ ECOND- HAND PIANOFORYES. —CRAMER 
i and CO. have a number of best makeré 
































T"sto 











Grands and grands, by Broadwood, Mt and Brat, 

earned tom hire, to be MOLD at grey Fen — stat 
Jt is often t a purchaser 

—— —— * hether or not the hammers hav 








Priuted by Geonox Woon (of the firm of — 
of No. 201, Regent-street, in the County of 
his Printing-office (Regent Steam Press), No. 59, 
street, Golden-square, in the said county, and * 
by him at 55, King-street, Gol len-square aforesaid. 
Saturday, January 16th, 1864. 
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Accompaniment). By H. 3: TINNEY. — 
CRAMER, Woop & Co., 2M, Regent-st 
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in the first style of art, clteaper— 
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